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should therefore not be sung with a blow, but rather with 
a pressure and a careful avoidance of exaggerated 
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Hote to Tench School Children to Sing 





from Hotes. 


BY W. G. McNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 





DIVISION I1V.—STANDARDS: V. AND UPWARDS, 


T1ME TEST. 


To sing on one tone, one or more series of notes in 
wo-pulse, three-pulse, or four-pulse measure, including 
pulse-and-a-half. notes ; also a simple phrase in six-pulse 
measure, beating twice to the measure. 


Examples : 
i oe li :1 {1 = 1 tht —| 
1 = :1 1 - 1:1 |. ~ | 
() [Pred dod [Perk Wee | 


165. Plans of studying pulse-and-a-half-pulse notes were 
fully described in section 103 (December, 1888). Six- 
pulse measure, beating twice, is the remaining part of the 
Code requirement to be dealt with. 


166. There are two varieties of six-pulse measure in 
use, one of which is really what it appears to be, and the 
other a disguised form of two-pulse measure. Real six- 
pulse measure is to three-pulse measure what four-pulse 
measure is to two-pulse measure, that is, it converts alter- 
nate strong accents into medium accents. The accents 
of true six-pulse measure are therefore as follows :—- 


Strong, weak, weak, medium, weak, weak. 
8 :Wiw |m iw iw I 
(Six-pulse measure). 


167. Real six-pulse measure presents no new difficulty. 
It is very much like the succession of two three-pulse 
measures. It is only necessary to secure attention to the 
variety of stress at the strong and medium accents. As 
a rule, pieces written in this form of measure are intended 
to have a flowing, graceful effect. The stronger accents 4 
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emphasis. The following is a good example :~ 
LONGING FOR HOME, 
Doh is F. 
yim imam |s if im |r i— ir |e 3: 
Hark the bree + zes gen «+ tle moan, 
ere > 
yim im cm | :8 1 (1 i— i- |e t 
In soft ca + dence swell . ing 3 
‘s — :f [Im — itm im wir id i} 
While o’er earth’s wide waste I roam, 
iy ? 
‘a — id [dtr iim |f — im [re on 
Thoughts and sounds of dis + tant home, 
{\n — im [ps fim im i ele 
And of dear ones tell - ing. 


— 


" — 8 Jl 31 |s sl it j@' :— — | 





ree + zes blow and tru - ly tell, 
.—— 

‘la —— :1 |s — in \r -mir |d :—: } 
If those dear ones love me well, 


From Young Voices, Part II., Curwen & Sons, 


168. Roughly, the criterion of a pulse may be described 
as being that place where we are inclined to beat or march 
on hearing a tune. All musical accents are in twos 
(duple), or in threes (triple). If the duple accents are 
slow or moderately quick (say moving at the rate of about 
100 in one minute), each accent, strong or. weak, 
is felt asa pulse. But if the accents move very quickly 
(say at the rate of 180 or 200 in a minute) the ear regards 
only the stronger accents as the beginnings of pulses. 
Between the rates 100 and 200 there are rates that 
can be regarded in either light. In such cases the mode 
of beating or counting becomes a matter of convenience 
and feeling. But when accents are grouped in threes, 
as in three-pulse and six-pulse measure, and are per- 
formed rapidly, it is difficult to go on beating or counting 
It is at once easier and better in every 
way to count or beat only at the stronger accents. 
Treated in this way six-pulse measure, so called, is really 
a two-pulse measure, with each pulse divided into thirds. 
The only reason why the two-pulse form of notation is 
not adopted’ in the majority of cases of this particular 
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rhythmic effect is that on the whole the relative duration 
and stress can be more easily shown by the six-pulse 
measure form of notation. Thus the following common 
effect : 


ld rin [sf 
would be written in two-pulse measure 
id Tre :s fn 


a somewhat complicated form of rotation to show what 
is actually a half, a sixth, and a third of a pulse. 


169. In studying six-pulse measure beating twice, the 
pupil's ear has to be trained to feel and remember certain 
rhythmic effects, and his eye must be trained to scan 
quickly the written or printed notation. 


170. The training of the ear is best effected by the 
time names, The time name for a pulse divided into 
three equal parts is shown below : 


Thirds of pulse. 
TAA 

taa - tai - tee 

TAA — tee 


In pronouncing it, care must be taken to spread the three 
syllables equally over the beat or pulse. At first the 
teacher should be content to simply pattern short rhythmic 
forms to the time names. Thus, the pupils imitate, say— 


| TAA : TAA |taa tai tee : TAA ' 


“taa tai tee : TAA t 


taa tai tee :taa tai tee | taa tai tee : TAA etc, 


| ) 


taa tai tee : TAA 


171. One of the commonest and simplest rhythmic 
effects derived from the division of a beat or pulse into 
threes or a triplet is the two-thirds-and-a-third division, 
shown in two-pulse measure thus : 


4 $1 
)d- dca 


and in six-pulse measure thus ; 

| , a a, 2 

ds :d4 |€ s- - 
This used to be called taa-ai-tee, the second syllable 
being the name for the second third (tai) minus the con- 
sonant. But the plan of naming only struck notes is now 
much used by teachers because it best allies the pronun- 
ciation to the proper rhythmic effect. This form should 
be patterned as above until the pupils are perfectly at 
home with all combinations it can make with the pre- 
v‘ously taught triplet names. 


TIME-NAME PRACTICE. 


| TAA TAA | TAA—tee : TAA 


| TAA tee : TAA—tee | TAA—tee : TAA ° 
| taa tai tee : TAA 


| taa tai tee : TAA 
' 


| TAA—tee : TAA—tee |TAA—tee : TAA etc 


It is assumed that the teacher can fluently pattern the 
names in proper relative time, 





172. The training of the ear having been commenced 
the training of the eye should follow. The convenience 
of beating or counting twice in a measure should be fre- 
quently shawn in the most convincing way possible. 


173. One good plan with children is to teach on the 
pattern system, without requiring the pupils to analyse the 
time, some bright lively tune in quick six-pulse measure. 
The following is a good example : -— 


SEE WHERE THE RISING SUN. 
Key E. M. 80, (Nageli.) 


| 

; a2 (ff :n :f [3s — 3@ | @ — > 
See where the ris - ing sun 

rep. See where, &c. 


‘a —- — |r :d trom if orm jr i we 


splen - dour decks the skies, 


:— |f :m sf is — :d' jd - 
dai - ly course’  be-gun, 
FINE. 
! 
Nn Ir :d welds ibs |e 


Haste, and a - rise. Ao 


sf jr sm 3f |e s— tm |d s— is 
with me _ wherevio - lets bloom, And 


—:f |r im :f |e s— im |[d s— 
the air with sweet per - fume; 


sf j@ — 31 s — im jd s— 


| 
like dia - monds to the sight, 


:s | :f im [ms — |F =: ! 


Dew - drops spar - kle . bright. 


From Songs and Tunes for Education (Second Course), 
Curwen and Sons, London. 


A copy being in view of the pupil the teacher should 
first sing the tune s/ow/y, requiring the pupil to tap or beat at 
each written pulse. ‘Then the teacher sings faster, -the 
pupil trying to beat as before. Again the teacher sings, 
this time much faster, and the pupils probably will be 
unable to beat regularly together. Next, the teacher 
sings again at the faster rate, and asks the pupils to beat 
where they think it seems best and easiest to beat. Asa 
matter of course they will naturally fall into beating once 
in every three written pulses. When it has been pointed 
out how pleasant this way of beating is, pupils should be 
invited to state how many beats there are in a line, or in 
the whole tune, &c., until their eyes are quick to pick out 
the sets of threes. This method of study should be 
applied to many tunes and exercises. 


174. The next step is to apply the time ‘names to 
written or printed exercises, simple example of six- 
pulse measure should be written on the- board, say the 
following-- 


to the 
betwee 
having 
to cont 
seen, a 
the tea 
to be b 
child’s 
parison 
called | 


3%. 7 
placed 
which ¢ 
recallin 
will, of 


One 
the cla 
parison 
point o} 
Then j 
sphere 
rough, « 
will bos 
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and curves, as in the example, should be added to draw 
attention to the groups of three. The fact that a three- 
pulse note sounds like one pulse having already been 
made clear, it will be fairly easy for the pupils to under- 
stand that it will be best to name it asa pulse. In the 
exercise there are but two ways of showing sets of three, 
viz. TAA and taa-tai-tee. Pupils should be asked. to 
come forward and point out all the TAA’s, all the taa-tai- 
tee’s, and then the exercise should be sung six or more 
times to the names and repeated to /aa, 


(Zo be continued.) 


Practical Rindergarten Pessons for 
English Elementary Schools. 


BY MRS. MORTIMER, 
Jecturer at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


Vv. 
Girr IT, 


Tus Gift consists of an oblong box, 
‘containing a sphere, a cylinder, and a 
cube in wood. They all have eyelets 
attached to them, but only the two 
latter are pierced in certain directions. 
Some strings and sticks are also in 
the box. Sometimes also a_ black 
sphere is introduced as an element 
of colour to teach ‘light,’ ‘dark,’ &c. 
In using this Gift the children learn by 
means of contrasts or comparisons, and 
we at once enter upon a more precise 
knowledge of surrounding objects by 
causing the children not only to observe 
and note the resemblance of the sphere 
to the ball, but to draw out clearly the differences 
between these, the cube and the cylinder. ‘The child 
having once grasped the idea of comparison proceeds 
to contrast these objects with others he has used or 


seen, and in this way, under the skilful guidance of |, 


the teacher, Frobel’s strongest position is demonstrated 
to be both natural and true. The development of the 
child’s faculties is brought about by means of com- 
parison: all knowledge being based on what might be 
called the natural law of contrasts, 


1. The Sphére—The three objects having been 
placed before the children. the teacher naturally asks 
which of them they have seen before. ‘The children, 
recalling the pleasant exercises passed with the ball, 
will, of course, select the sphere. 


One of the balls (Gift I.) should be placed before 
the class with the sphere, and the process of com- 
parison should then begin. The children will readily 
point out that both objects are round—they both roll. 
Then if the children are supplied with a ball and a 
sphere they will point out that the ball is soft and 
rough, of a different colour, made of wool, noiseless, 
will bounce or rebound, whereas the sphere is hard 





and smooth, white in colour, made of wood, makes a 
noise when it falls, and will not rebound. The class 
should then be told that this ‘new ball’ is called a 
‘sphere’ or ‘globe.’ Of course in introducing these 
new words to the children the teacher must be very 
careful, not only to pronounce them very accurately 
and distinctly, but to see that the children are also able 
to exactly repeat the words—the object of the lessons, 
in all cases, being to develop the conversational powers 
of the children, and to produce purity of language. 


Exercises with the sphere —These are very similar 
to those with the ball, but more limited : 


1. Children to name things similar to the spheres 
2. Games with the sphere, 
3. The sphere suspended, 


2. The Cube.—The children having become familiar 
with the sphere, should have the cube placed before 
them. ‘The comparison of this with the sphere causes 
the children to discover great differences. They 
readily notice that the sphere is easily moved, whereas 
the cube is naturally in a state of rest and requires 
force to move it. While in motion the sphere always 
presents the same appearance, but the cube shows a. 
diversity of form. ‘Then again, while the sphere 
presents but one’ unvarying surface, the children will 
notice there are several faces or sides to the cube. 
Under the direction, and with the help of the teacher, 
these should be counted by the children, who should 
then repeat, ‘ The cube has side six sides or surfaces,’ 
In a similar manner the children would learn that the 
cube has eight corners and 12 edges. The children’s 
attention should be drawn to the faces of the cube, so 
as to cause them to notice that they are all exactly 
alike,- and that the edges are of equal length. ‘To 
prove the exactness of this a piece of paper might be 
cut the size of one of the faces, and then put on the 
others. The children should then repeat, pointing at 
the same time to the parts named, ‘A cube has six 
square faces, 12 edges, and eight corners.’ 


Exercises with the Cube : 


1. The children to name anything like the 
cube, ¢.g., box, piece of soap, piece of sugar, 
block of stone, &c. 


2. Placed in different positions the number of 
faces, edges, and corners to be counted, 


3. Movements with the cube, 


(a) To and fro, like a pendulum. 
(4) Drawn along on one of its faces 


(¢) Rotating on its axes, 


—~ 


E 
c 
(¢1) The axis of the face isa line drawn fiom the 
centre of one of the faces to the centre of the opposite 
one. When turned quickly round on this axis we see the 
form of a cylinder, 
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(¢2) The axis of the edge runs from the middle of one 


edge, passes through the centre of the cube to the 
middle of the opposite edge. When the cube rotates 
on this axis, a wheel or conic form is shown. 


(¢ 3) The axis of the corner runs from one corner 
through the centre to the opposite corner, When the 
cube is turned quickly upon this, a double cone is 
produced, 


4. Comparison with the Sphere. 


The sphere has only one face, and that is curved. 
The cube has six square faces, 12 edges, and eight 
corners, ‘The sphere is movable. ‘The cube is sta- 
tionary. The sphere in motion always presents the 
same appearance. The cube on being rotated on one 
of its axes no longer presents the appearance of a cube, 
but varying forms according to the axis on which it is 
turning, as already explained, 


3. The Cylinder—This should now be brought 
under the notice of the children. On examining it 
they will discover that it has one curved face, thus 
resembling the sphere, and two flat faces and two 
edges. 


Exercises with the Cylinder : 

1. This should be compared with other objects, 
¢.¢., roller, stem of tree, &c, 

2. With the sphere, 

3. With the cube, 


Movements with the Cylinder :—The cylinder has 
three axes for points of motion. 


(@) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing 
through the centre of its flat faces it still presents the 
appearance of a cylinder, 





(5) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing 
through the centre of its curved face it presents the 


appearance of a sphere. 











(c) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing 
through its edges it presents the appearance of a 
double cone, 

When the three bodies, the sphere,: cylinder, and 
cube, have thus been separately dealt with, they should 
be placed before the children for comparison, The 
children would then discover that all three are white, 
smooth, and hard; that they are made of wood, and 
make a noise when they fall, and that they do not 
rebound, 

The sphere will roll in any direction, the cylinder in 
two directions—the cube is stationary. ‘The sphere 
has only one curved surface. The cube has six square 
faces. The cylinder has three surfaces, one curved 
and two flat. ‘he sphere has neither edges nor points. 
The cube has 12 edges and eight points. The cylinder 
has two edges, but no points. 

The teacher will notice that the information ob- 
tained from the children when the three objects are 


together under consideration will really form recapitu- - 


latory exercises of the previous lessons on each sepa- 
rate form. 
(To be continued.) 


Iphigenia in Bulide. 





ACT IlI]—continued. 


Scene VII.—AcHILLEs, CLYTEMNESTRA, 
IPHIGENIA, ALGINE, 

Clytemnestra. My lord, all is lost if you do not save 
us. Agamemnon avoids me, and fearing to see me, 
he has given orders to forbid me the approach to the 
altar; guards, whom he himself has taken care to 
place, have everywhere forbidden us to pass, He 
avoids me. My grief awes his courage. 

Achilles. Well, then! It rests with me to fill your 
omg He will see me, madam, and I shall s to 
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Iphigenia. Ah, madam! .. . 
where do you wish to go? 

Achilles. And what does your unjust prayer require 
of me? Shall I always have to oppose you first ? 

Clytemnestra. What is your intention, my daughter ? 

Iphigenia. In the name of the gods, madam, detain 
a furious lover; let us put off the coming of that sad 
interview. My lord, too much bitterness would 
sharpen your reproaches. I know how far an irritated 
lover can be transported with anger; and my father is 
jealous of his own authority. The pride of the 
Atrides is but too well known. Allow more timid 
lips to speak, my lord. Doubt not, he will be sur- 
prised at my delay ; in a moment he will come him- 
self for me; he will hear the lamentations of an 
oppressed mother, and Heaven only knows what I 
shall be inspited with at the thought of preventing the 
tears which you would all shed, of putting a stop to 
your transports and of living for you. 

Achilles, And so you wish it; then I must please 
you. Give him, both of you, wholesome advice: bring 
him to reason ; persuade him well, for your sake, for 
my rest, and especially for his own. But I waste too 
much time in vain speeches ; actions are needed and 
not so many words. 

(Zo Clytemnestra.) 

Madam, I am going to prepare everything to serve 
you ; go and rest in your apartment. Your daughter 
will live, I can predict you so. Believe, at least believe 
that, so long as I live, the gods will in vain have ordered 
her death : this oracle is surer than that of Calchas, 


Ah, my lord! 


ACT IV. 
Scene I.—Eripnyte, Doris. 


Doris. Ah! what is that you tell me? What strange 
fancy can make you envy the fate of Iphigenia? In 
an hour she expires ; and yet, you say, your eyes were 
never more jealous of her happiness. Who will believe 
it, madam? And what so fierce heart......... 

Eriphyle. Never has anything more true fallen from 
thy lips; never has my heart, troubled as it is by so 
many cares, been more envious of her felicity, O 
favourable perils! O useless hope! Hast thou not 
seen her glory and the trouble of Achilles? I have 
seen, I have avoided its too certain signs. That hero, 
so terrible to the rest of mankind, who knows no tears 
but those he causes to be shed, who was hardened 
against them from his most tender years, and who, if 
the account given us be true, even sucked the blood 
of lions and bears, has for her first felt what fear was : 
she has seen him weep and turn pale. And thou 
pitiest her, Doris! By what unhappiness would I not 
contend with her for such tears! Even though, like 
her, I were to expire in an hour.........But what am I 
saying—to expire? Do not believe that she will die. 
Thinkest thou that, buried in an unworthy slumber, 
Achilles will have feared for her and not have the in- 
tention to avenge her? Achilles will know well enough 

w to put an obstacle to her misfortune. Thou wilt 
see that the gods have only dictated that oracle to in- 
crease at the same time her glory and my sorrow, and 
‘o render her more lovely in the eyes of her lover, 
How! dost thou not see all that is done for her ? The 
mortal sentence of the gods is suppressed; and, 
though the funeral pile be already prepared, the name 





it. Doris, by this silence, does thou not perceive a 
wavering father? What will he do then? Which 
hardened courage could bear the attacks that are pre- 
pared him here: a mother in fury, the tears of a 
daughter, the cries, the despair of a whole family, his 
own feelings, which such a sight will easily move, 
menacing Achilles, ready to crush him? No,4I tell 
thee, the gods have condemned her in vain: I am and 
shall be the only unfortunate one. Ah! if I believed 
myself......... 


Doris, What! what are you meditating ? 


Eriphyle. 1 know not what stays me and contains 
my wrath, why I should not divulge the threats of the 
gods by giving speedy information of what is going 
on, and publish everywhere the criminal plots that are 
here formed against them and against their altars, 


Doris. Ah! what a design, madam ! 


Eriphyle. Ah! Doris! what joy! how much incense 
would burn in the temple of Troy, if sowing confusion 
among all the Greeks, and avenging my captivity, I 
could arm Agamemnon against Achilles, if their hatred, 
forgetting their quarrel with Troy, turned against 
themselves the sword which they are sharpening against 
her, and if my dangerous promptings made of the whole 
camp a happy sacrifice to my mother-country ! 


Doris. I hear a noise. Some one is coming: 
Clytemnestra is drawing near. Recover yourself, 
madam, or else avoid her presence. 


Eriphyle, Let us go in, and in order to disturb such 
an odious union, let us consult such furies as are sanc- 
tioned by the gods. 


Scene I].—CiyremNnestra, ASGINE. 


Clytemnestra. Thou seest, Aegine, I must flee from 
her. Far from weeping and trembling for her life, my 
daughter excuses her father, and wishes that my grief 
should even now respect the hand which pierces her 
heart. O constancy! O respect! As reward for her 
tenderness the traitor at the altar complains of her 
slowness! I await him. He will come to ask the rea- 
son of it, and thinks he can still conceal his treachery. 
He comes. Let us see if, before I rise against his 
injustice, he will maintain his unworthy artifice. 


Scene III.—AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, AZGINE, 


Agamemnon. What are you doing, madam? and 
how is it that I do not find your daughter here with 
you? By Arcas my orders had asked her of you: 
why does she linger? Is it you who have delayed 
her? Will you not yield to my just desires? Can she 
go to the altar but with you? Speak ! 


Clytemnesira, If she must go, my daughter is quite 
ready. But you, my lord, have you nothing to detain 
you P 

Agamemnon. 1, madam ? 

Clytemnestra. Have you prepared everything ? 


Agamemnon. Calchas is ready, madam, and the 
altar is adorned. I have done what a legitimate duty 
requires of me. 


Clylemnestra. You do not mention the victim, my 
lord ? 


Agamemnon. What do you mean? And what 





the victim is still unknown, the whole camp ignores 





jealous concern.,,... 
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Scenz [V.—AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, 
IPHIGENIA, AZGINE. 


Clylemnestra. Come, come, my daughter, no one is 
wanting but you; come and thank a father who loves 
you and who wishes to lead you himself to the altar. 


Agamemnon, What is that I see? What words! 
My daughter, you weep and cast down your timid 
eyes before me: what confusion! But both the 
daughter and the mother weep. Ah! unhappy Arcas ! 
thou hast betrayed me! 


Iphigenia, My father, be no longer troubled, you 
are not betrayed: whenever you will command, you 
shall be obeyed. My life is yours, you wish to retake 
it; your orders might openly have been given here. 
With as contented an eye and as submissive a heart as 
I accepted the husband you had promised me, if 
necessary, proving myself an obedient victim, I shall 
know how to offer an innocent head to the sword of 
Calchas, and respecting the blow which you yourself 
will have ordered, give you back the life which you had 
given me. If this respect, however, if this obedience 
appear worthy in your eyes of another reward ; if you 
pity the sorrow of a mother in tears, I venture to tell 
you here that, in my position, perhaps my life was suf- 
ficiently honoured to wish that it should not be taken 
away from me, nor that a cruel fate, by tearing it away, 
should mark its end so near to my birth. Daughter 
of Agamemnon, I was the first, my lord, to call you by 
that sweet name of father; it is I who, so long the 
delight of your eyes, have caused you to thank the 
gods for that name, and for whom, when so often 
lavishing caresses, you have not been ashamed of the 
weakness of your feelings. Alas! it was with pleasure 
that I used to have myself told all the names of the 
countries you are going tovanquish : and, feeling certain 
of the conquest of Ilium, I was preparing the feast of 
so great a triumph. I did not expect that, to com- 
mence it, my blood would be the first that you would 
shed, Not that the fear of the blow with which I am 
threatened makes me forget your past kindness. Fear 
not: my heart, jealous of your honour, will not make 
ashamed such a father as you; and if my heart were 
all I had to defend, I could have refrained from re- 
calling such a tender remembrance ; but, my lord, you 
know it, the happiness of a mother and lover was 
bound to my sad destiny. A king, worthy of you, 
thought he saw the day that would shine over our 
illustrious union; assured of my heart, which had 
been promised to his love, he was already happy: you 
had permitted it to me. He knows your design, ima- 
gine what his alarm must be. My mother is before 
you, and you see her tears, Forgive me the efforts 
which I have attempted to prevent the tears which I 
will cost them. 


Agamemnon, My daughter, it is but too true, I 
know not for what crime the wrath of the gods requires 
a victim; but they have named you: a cruel oracle 
desires that your blood should here flow upon an altar. 
In order to defend your life against their murderous 
commands, my love had not needed your prayers. I 
cannot tell you how much I resisted. Believe in that 
leve which you yourself have attested. Last night 
even—you may have been told of it—I revoked the 
order which I was made to subscribe: you had pre- 
vailed over the Greeks’ own interest. 1 was sacrificing 
my rank and my safety to you. Arcas was going to 





forbid your entrance in the camp: the gods have not 
permitted that he should meet you; they have frus- 
trated the efforts of an unfortunate father, who in vain 
protected what they had condemned. Do not place 
any confidence in my weak power: what restraint 
could be put to the license of a whole population, 
when the gods, delivering us up to its indiscreet zeal, 
set it free from the subjection which it bore with regret. 
My daughter, we must yield: your hour is come. 
Think well in what rank you have been brought up: I 
give you an advice which I can hardly follow myself; 
you die less from the blow which awaits you than I. In 
expiring, show of whom you are born; cause those 
gods, who have condemned you, to blush, Go ; and 
may the Greeks, who are about to sacrifice you, recog- 
nise my blood when they see it flow. 

Clytemnestra. You are well worthy of your odious 
descent; yes, you are the true son of Atreus and 
Thyestes: murderer of your own daughter, you only 
have now to make of her a horrible repast to her 
mother. Traitor! this, then, is that happy sacrifice 
which you were preparing with such care and artifice ! 
What! the horror of subscribing such an inhuman 
order did not stop your hand when you were tracing 
it! Why do you feign a sadness you do not feel? Do 
you expect tears to prove your tenderness? Where 
are they, those battles which you have fought ? What 
flows of blood-have you shed for her? What broken 
remains tell here of your resistance? What field 
spread with dead condemns me to be silent? Those 
are the proofs you should have given me, cruel! to 
show that your love has wished to save her. A fatal 
oracle orders that she should die! Does an oracle 
always say what it seems to say? Is Heaven, just 
Heaven, honoured by murder, then thirsting for inno- 
cent blood? If Helen’s family must be punished for 
her crime, let her daughter Hermione be sought at 
Sparta: leave it to Menelaus to buy back at such a 
price his guilty half, of whom he is too fond. But 
you, what furies render you her victim? Why do 
you impose upon yourself the pain of hér crime ? 
Why, in fact, should I, tearing my own womb, pay her 
foolish love with the purest of my blood ? What say I? 
Does that object of such jealousy, that Helen, who 
disturbs both Europe and Asia, does she appear to you 
to be worthy of your exploits? How often have we 
not blushed for her sake? Before a fatal tie united 
her to your brother, Theseus had dared to carry her 
off from her father: you know, and Calchas has 
repeatedly told you that they were united in clandes- 
tine nuptials, from which there sprung a young 
princess, whom her mother has concealed from the 
rest of Greece. But no, a brother’s love and his 
wounded honour are matters which least trouble you : 
that thirst after power, which nothing can allay, the 
pride of seeing twenty kings serving and fearing you, 
all the rights of the empire entrusted to your hands, 
cruel! it is to those gods you are sacrificing ; and, far 
from repelling the blow that is prepared you, you wish 
to go and barbarously glory in it: too jealous of a 
power which might be envied of you, you hasten to 
pay for it with your own blood, and by that price you 
wish to terrify the audacity of whomsoever is able to 
dispute you your position, Is that being a father? 
Ah! all my reason gives way before the cruelty of that 
treachery. What! a priest, surrounded with a cruel 
throng, will laya criminal hand upon my daughter, will 
tear her bosom, and, with a curious eye, will consult 
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the gods in her,palpitating heart! And I, who brought 
her triumphant, adored, I shall return alone and despe- 
rate! I shall see the roads still perfumed with the 
flowers that had been strewn on her footsteps! No, it 
shall not be I who will have led her to death, or you 
will make a double sacrifice to the Greeks. Neither 
fear nor respect can separate me from her: she shall 
have to be torn from my arms in blood. As barbarous 
husband as you are a pitiless father, come, and if you 
dare, wrest her from her mother! And you, come in, 
my daughter, and at least obey my orders for this, the 
last time. 


(To be continued.) 


Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 





STANDARD I, 


1. Add 30 and 60, go. 
2. Take go from roo, 10, 
3. What is the cost of 10 oranges at 5 for 3d. ? 

6 


4. How many could you get for a shilling? 20, 


5. 6 nuts + 8 nuts + 11 nuts, 25 nuts. 
6. If 13 nuts were eaten, how many would be left ? 
12, 
7. Add together 12 farthings and 5d. 8d. 
8. How much more is wanted to make a florin ? 
1s. 4d. 


9. How many lbs. of soap at 4d. for that sum? 


4: 
10, What would a pound-and-a-half of soap cost at 
that price ? 6d. 


11. How many legs and tails have 9 sheep? 45. 
12, How many hours from 10 o'clock to 7 o’clock? 


9. 
STANDARD II, 
1, Give me another name for 20. A score. 
2. How many score are there in 200? 10. 
3- How many toes have 6 boys and 7 girls? 
130. 
4. How many dozen are there in 5 times 9 + 3? 
4: 
5. Take 6 times 7 from half a hundred. 8. 
6. Divide 2s, 4d. among 7 boys. How much would 
each boy get ? 4d, 
7. How many marbles could each boy buy at 7 for 
a halfpenny ? 56. 


8. If 56 marbles were divided among 9g boys, $29 
many would remain? 


9. Add together 24d. and 33d. _ 64d, 
10. How much more is wanted to make a shilling ? 


53d. 
11. How many farthings are equal to that sum? 


23. 
12, What would a pound-and-a-half of cheese cost 


STANDARD III, 


1. How many pence make 133. ? 156. 
2. How many pence are equal to 6 half-crowns ? 
180, 
3. How many hours are there in 180 minutes ? 
+ 3 
4. What would 3 lbs. of soap cost at 3d. per a 
10 
5. What change would you get out of half-a- =" 
18. 7 
6. Take 14s. 6d, from a sovereign. 5s. 6d, 
7. How many eggs could you get for 5s, 6d, at 10 
for a shilling ? 55: 
8. If you had roo eggs, and left 9 each at 9 houses, 
how many would be left ? 19. 
g. What must be added to 5 threepences to make a 
florin ? gd. 
10. How many months are there in 120 weeks ? 
30. 
11. How many weeks are there in 112 days ?: 
16, 
12. What is the cost of 8 slates at 4s. a dozen ? 
2s, 8d, 


STANDARD IV, 


I. 15 X 16, 240, 
2. What is the cost of 240 marbles at 1o a penny ? 
2s. 
. What would 7 books cost at 8d.each? 4s. 8d. 
4. How many could you get for half-a-sovereign ? 
15. 
5. If 4 brace of birds cost half-a-sovereign, what is 
the price of each bird ? 1s, 3d. 


6, What is the cost of 2} Ibs. of beef at rod. a lb, ? 


as. 34d. 


7. A boy can doa sumin 5 minutes. How many 
could he do in 1} hours? 15. 


8. How many 2 oz. parcels could be made out of 

44 lbs? 36. 

g. How many inches are there in 1} yards? 63. 

10, What part of a yard is 4 inches? }. 

11. What part of a crown is 2d. ? vise 

12, What is the cost of 300 hats at 3s, 4d, each ? 
45% 


Ww 


STANDARD V, 


1. A horse and carriage cost £90, and the horse 
cost twice as much as-the carriage. What was the 
price of the carriage ? 430. 


2. If I had 7 cakes, to how many boys could I give 
a fifth ? 35- 


3. If there were 56 boys, what part would each 
have ? 


4. How much is } of a crown? aid. 

5. What is the cost of a leg of mutton weighing 
74 Ibs, at 10d. a Ib, ? 6s, 3d, 

6. Reduce £19 to florins, 190. 


7. What would 470 hats cost at 5s. each? £04. 
8. What fraction of a sovereign is a halfpenny ? 





at 7d. a Ib. ? 104d, 


tho: 
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9. How many threepences are there in the sixth STanparD II.—First QUARTER. 
part of a guinea? 14. 

10. If 20 horses can plough a field in 4 days, how 6 
many would do it in 5 days? 16 horses. 2 75295 * 49 p 

11. If 5 cwt. are carried 56 miles, how far would 3- 480 + 3,076 + 15,109 + 9,200 + 825 + 67, 
2 tons be carried for the same money ? 7 miles. 4. School has been open 120 times in the quarter. 

12. What is the interest on £340 for a yeat at 24 — Sere od 18 times and late 17 times. How 
per cent. ? £8 103. often was he early ? 


1. From 20,034 take 5,706. 


_ — sex 


aa 


Sranparps VI, anv VII. SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Take eighty-seven from ten thousand and ten. 
2. Divide 28,815 by 3, and write the answer in 
words, 


rs 


-- Se 


1, Take } from }, and give the difference as a 
decimal. .083. 
2. I spent } of my money, and had 3s. left. How 3. Multiply 50,329 by 578. 


much had I at first ? 3s. od. ‘ , : 
3. If I had spent 2s., what part should I have had Mi hy hewn. - go How many times can it 


left ? is: 
4. Express that as a decimal. 46. THIRD QUARTER. 
5. What is 16 of 2 yards ? 1 ft. 1. 68,047 X 3,900. 


6. The measurement round the four sides of a square 2, What is the difference between 73,014 and 
room is 84 feet; give its area in square yards. 49. 82,003 ? 
7. What number bears the same relation to go as 9 3. 47,912 ~ 8. 
doesto10F 81. 4. If walnuts are 10 a penny, how many could I 
8. A banker gives 3 per cent. for the loan of money. get for 3s, 6d. ? 
How much must be lent to get 4/45 interest annually ? 
£1,500. Sranparp III.—First QuarTER, 
9. What is the interest on £3,500 for 34 years at . 37,908 x 786 


4 per cent, £490 ee" 
10, What percentage of £1 is 1s, 6d. ? 2. Divide 335,061 by 59. 


7} per cent. 3. If the quotient is 374 and dividend 222,904, 
11, If an article costing 12s. 6d. be sold at a loss of what is the divisor ? : ; 
434 per cent., what is the selling price ? 8s. 4d. 4. How many times will a cart holding 18 cwt, have 
12. If 300 children are examined, and 24 fail, what to rx filled to empty § trucks containing 216 cwt. 
percentage pass ? 92 per cent. = 





of = 
Po ee ee 


— 
— 
¥ 


>. “T a 
en al ee 


= = 


SECOND QUARTER. 


enmeijacum 1. Add £357 14s. 64d, £7,094 18s. od., 
£250,016 17s. 119d, £49 5s. 34d, £8 16s. 73d., 
and £18,960 12s, rofd, 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 2. I gave 4 oranges to each of 78 girls, and had 
38 left. How many had [ at first ? 


3. Take £780 6s. 54d. from £1,305. 
ve 4. The children in a school pay 3d. a week. How 
STANDARD I.—Finst Quanrer. much would the school money amount to in a week in 
2. 649 a class of 60 children ? 
42 ; 


: 
} | 





THIRD QUARTER, 


3 78s , 1. From £30,502 148, 84d, subtract £8,014 15s, 84d. 

= 2. Ata school treat 140 children were expected, and 

each child was to receive 3 buns. If 35 children were 
absent, how many buns would each child get ? 

2, 63 3- What is the amount of £6,507 13s. ohd., 20 

25 : guineas, 19 half-sovereigns, 3 half-crowns, and 8 florins ? 

ent 4. Aman bought 7 plants at 6d. each, and 4 at od. 


719 , each, What change had he out of half-a-sovereign ? 
8 


Sa - 
MAL. 


— 
= 


so 


ot 
tee 


SECOND QUARTER. 


a 


$s ee ae arn re 


STANDARD IV.—First QuaRTER, 
THIRD QUARTER, 1. £306 7s. 88d. x 76. 
2. 105 2. Divide £781,436 10s. 10d, by 280, 


68 » 33 3. Find the cost of 345 articles at a guinea and-a- 
half each. 


4. Thirty-nine lbs, of mutton cost £1 17s. 4d. 
What was the cost of 1 Ib, ? 


ms So 


+ 65 


I 





24 
36 











4. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Reduce £7,918 128, 6d, to half-crowns. 

2. How many stones, &c., are there in 106,015 
drams ? 

3. If one man runs three miles, and another runs 
six thousand yards, by how many yards does one win ? 

4. A man bought six score sheep for £412 10s. 
At what price must he sell each sheep to gain 50 
guineas ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Reduce 3 miles 5 fur. 34 po. to inches, 

2. How many times could 4 pecks 1 gallon be 
taken from a bag of flour containing 13} bushels ? 

3. A man walks 44 miles an hour; how many miles 
can he go in 6 hrs. 30 min. ? 


4. How many bottles, each containing 1} pints, can 
be filled from 5 barrels of ale? 


STANDARD V.—First QUARTER. 


1, Find the cost of 1,785 articles at 19s. 114d. each, 

2. What would be cost for 18 miles 6 fur. 14 po, at 
£4 13s. 4d. per mile ? 

3. Find by practice the cost of gilding 17 yds. 2 ft. 
gin, at 1s, 34d. per inch, 


4. What is the value of 319 cwt. 2 qrs. at £1 17s. 6d, 
per ton? 


SEcoND QUARTER. 
1. If a train travel 35 miles an hour, how long will 
it take for a journey of 399 miles? 
2. What would be the cost for 17 chains 12 yds, 1 ft. 
at 19s. 3d. per chain ? 
3. Make a bill for :— 
164 lbs, of mutton at o}d. per Ib. ; 
37.» beef at 84d, per lb. ; 
19 4, pork at 8s. od. per stone; 
8} ,, suet at 7d. per lb.; 
5 tongues at 3s. 9d. each. 


4. If 3 ac. r ro, cost £245 7s. 6d., what will half an 
acre cost ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Take the sum of } plus ? from one. 

2. Nine miles of telegraph wire were laid, and the 
cost of the wire was 3s. 104d. per yard, and the labour 
1s. 9d. per yard. Find by practice the total cost. 

3. Find the sum of 3 and ,%, and the difference 
between 7 and 3, and add the two results together. 

4. A grocer bought 7 cwt. 26 lbs. of sugar at 


16s. 4d. per cwt., and sold it at 2}d. perlb. How 
much did he gain ? 


Sranparp VI.—First QuARTER. 


1. If the divisor is #? of 3, and the quotient is ,°%, of 
10, what is the dividend ? 


2. From 3°706 take 1°06, and divide the difference 
by ‘oors, 
3- Simplify :— 
3t x deg, 
t+ 15 


4. What decimal is equal to the sum of § and ,%,? - 








SECOND. QUARTER. 


1, After paying 9d. in the pound a gentleman had 
£539 left. What was his income? 

2. Express ? of half-a-crown + °875 of a sovereign 
as the decjmal of £5? 

3. If 18 horses can plough 2} acres, how many 
horses can plough 7} acres in the same time ? 

4. A boy gave } of his money to one boy, and } of 
the remainder to another boy. He had one shilling 
left. How much had he at first? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Find the interest on £980 for 6} years at 4} 
per cent, 

2. How many books each } inch broad, can be 
placed ona shelf 84 feet long? 

3. At what rate per cent. will £4350 amount to 
£392 in 3 years? . 

4. Express 29 ac. 3 ro. 39 po. as the decimal of 30 
acres, 


STANDARD VII.—First QUARTER. - 


1. If the sum of two numbers is 120, and the 
numbers are as 7 to 13, what are the numbers ? 

2. If it cost £12 to carpeta room 28 ft. long and 
15 ft. wide, what will it cost to carpet a room 22} ft. 
long and 17} ft. wide with carpet at the same price ? 

3. In what time will £570 gain #101 10s. 74d. at 
3% per cent. ? 

4. If 18 men can doa piece of work in 21 days, 
working full time, how many men can do another 
piece of work, five times as great, in 15 days, working 
only three quarters of full time? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. If I spend one-third of my yearly income in 5 
months, and save £58 in the year what is my income ? 

2. Find the average of 157°06, 28°954, 3°78, °6392, 
‘075, and ‘oor3. 

3. Asum of money was divided among A, B, and 
C. A received §, and B § of the remainder, What 
part did C get ? 

4. A grocer bought 13 cwt. of sugar at 2d. per Ib., 
24 cwt. at 19d. per lb., and 1} cwt. for 25s, 6d. What 
was the average price per stone? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What sum will gain £172 15s. 4}d. in 5} years 
at 34 per cent. ? 

2. A man’s wages are raised from £2 155. to 
4,3 18. 104d. How much per cent. is the increase ? 

3. In a bag of coins 40 per cent. are shillings, 
2 are sixpences, and the remainder consists of 27 
pennies. How many coins does the bag contain ? 

4. Out of an army of 18,800 men 4°75 per cent. 
were killed, and 10°25 per cent. were wounded. How 
many were neither killed nor wounded ? 





ANSWERS, 
STANDARD I, 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 
1. 717 1,CO}. 1,562, 
2. 607. 38. 37. 
3 425. 708, 388. 
4 225 215 32. 60; 36; 36. 365 425 5m 
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STANDARD II, 

THIRD. 
265, 333,300. 
8,989. 


5,989. 
420 walnuts. 


SECOND. 


9,923. 
9,605. 
29,090, 162. 
32 times, 


First. 
14, 328. 
335,570. 


28,757. 
85 times. 


STANDARD III, 


Turan. 


£22,487 18s. 119d. 
4 buns. 

£6,539 73. 344. 

3s. 6d, 


SECOND. 


£276,488 6s. o}d. 
350 oranges, 
£524 13s. 6}d. 
15s. 


First. 
29,795,683. 
5,679. 
596. 

60 times, 
STANDARD IV, 
SECOND. 
63,349 half-crowns. 
2gst. 8lbs. 10z. 1§drs. 
720 yards. 
£3 178. 6d. 
THIRD. 
236,412 in. 3. 29} miles, 
12 times, 4- 960 bottles. 
STANDARD V.—FirstT. 
£1,779 8s. pid. 3. £4t 138. 14d. 
£37 14s. 1d. 4. £29 19s. ofd. 
SECOND, 


First. 


£23,285 7s. 5d. 
£2,790 16s, tod. 
£543 78. 6d, 
114d, 


1. tt hrs. 24 min. 

2. £16 18s. ofd. 

3. 13s. 0fd, + Lt 6s, 25d. + Luts, rofd. + 4s. 11}d. + 
183. od. = £3 14s. 10}d. 

4- £37 15s. 


; ous 


First. 


Turn, 


3 8s}. 
4 £1 13s. 9d. 
STANDARD VI, 


THIRD. 


£281 2s. gd. 
136 books. 
4 per cent. 


"9997916. 


SECOND. 
i 
48 ios. 


3i. 
1,764. 
4-, 
"96. 1s. 8d. 


STANDARD VII, 


SECOND. Tutrp, 


£897 10s. 
12} per cent, 
120 coins. 


15,980 men. 


First. 
42 and 78. 
Lit Ss. 
4} years. 


168 men, 


£290. 
31751583. 
as. 3d. 

-_ —~)— 


Shakspere's ‘ Macbeth.’ 


BY J. L. KINTON, B.A,, 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 
Training College. 


VI. 


Act Il—continusd. 
Scene VI. Before Macheth's Castle. 


Hauthoys and torches, Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, DONAL- 
BAIN, BANQUO, LENNOX, Macpurr, Ross, ANGUs, and 
Attendants, 


Dun.—This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban.— This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 





By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


Dun.— See, see, our honour’d hostess ! 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God ’ild us for your pains 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady Mach.— All our service 

In every point twice done and then done double 
Were poor and single business to contend , 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits. 

Dun.— Where’s the thane of Cawdor ? 
We coursed him at the heels and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us, Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 


Lady Macb.— Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 
Dun, Give me your hand ; 
Conduct me to mine host : we love him highly, 

30. And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [Zxeunt. 


The two first speeches in this scene form a calm 
and agreeable relief in the progress of the action, 
after the harshness of what has preceded, and the 
mind is thus better prepared to receive the still more 
terrible events that are to follow. 


1.— Seat, site, situation. 

2.—Nimbly, quickly, at once. This supposes that a gentle 
breeze is blowing. Nimble (A.-S. #imol from niman, 
to take) = quick to seize, Xecommends itself; makes 
its sweetness felt. 

3-—Our gentle senses.—This is what is called the Aroleptic use 
of the adjective: ‘Our senses thereby made gentle, 
calmed,’ So in a well-known hymn, ‘ Deeply on my 
thoughtful heart Eternal things impress.’ 

Guest of summer, Not merely ‘summer guest,’ but meta- 
phorically, in Shakspere’s manner, summer is spoken 
of as the host entertaining the bird of passage. 

4.—Martlet, the martin. The word was originally martinet 
(the # being corrupted to /), which is a diminutive 
from the proper name Martin, ¢/, Graymalkin sc, i. 

Haunting, frequenting, building its nest on. Temple is put 
for any large building. 

Approve, give assurance, guarantee. This sense of the 
word is nearer to prove, than to commend, which is its 
modern meaning. 

5.—Aansionry, mansion, i.¢., nest, belonging to elevated 
diction, The word is playfully used. Afansion literally 
means abode. 

In ‘ Joved’ the nest is referred to as the receptacle of the 
young birds. See ‘bed’ and ‘cradle’ (8). 

Heaven's breath is the air, Observe how the poet varies 
his terms. 

The point of Banquo’s speech is, that even if their senses 
did not inform them that the air was delightful, the pre- 
sence of the martin's nest there would be 4 sufficient 
indication and proof that such was the case, 

6.—Jutty, projecting part, jutting out. ut is a corruption of 
Jit (Fr. fetter), from L. sacio, jactum, to cast ; cf. jetly 
(properly the p. part. jeté). : 

Friese. A technical term in architecture. It is a portion 
of the entadblature (the part of the building supported 
by the columns). ‘The frieze is the broad, flat band 
that lies below the cornice, and is generally covered 
with ornamental figures. Among these figures the 
martlet builds its nest. Friese is derived from the 
French, and originally signified a ruff. 
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7-—Buttress is a support, built at angles to the wall of an 
edifice. 


8.—Coign of vantage, suitable (favourable) corner. For van- 
tage, sce i. 2, 31. Coign is French, coign, coin (L. 
cuneus, a wedge). 

9.—Fendent, hanging. Procreant, productive; but here 
simply equivalent to ‘for its young,’ ‘in which its 
young are produced.’ 

10.— Delicate, delightful, charming. This is the original mean- 
ing of the word. 

His, in ll. 5, 8, is not necessarily masculine, but may be an 
instance of the old neuter possessive = the modern #és, 

Duncan’s expressions of unsuspecting trustfulness and 
Lady Macbeth’s exaggerated and hypocritical profes- 
sions -of hospitality in the following speeches are in 
strong contrast with the king’s danger and the lady’s 
black designs. 

11-14.—The sense is, the affection of our friends, which leads 
them to seek after our company, is occasionally trouble- 
some, but, nevertheless, such trouble is a pleasure to us, 
because we know it is the effect of their love. And 
thus I prove to you that you should bless and thank 
us for the pains and trouble we are about to give you 
(since it is our love to you which has led to this visit). 
* Your pains—your trouble :’ the genitive of the object : 
not the pains and trouble exerted, but received. 

13.—* Bid God ’ild’ = bless : a phrase (like to ‘ bid good-bye’) 
founded on a prayer for Heaven's blessing on any one. 
‘God ’ild you,’ t.¢., ‘God yield you (His blessing) ’: 
‘bless you—reward you.’ But in the contracted form 
it meant not much more than ‘ Thank you’ (as in the 
next line). 

15.— Were, would be : the old simple form of the subjunctive, 
instead of the compound ‘ Potential’ (so-called). 

Single. There is a play upon this word here. It is 
opposed literally to ‘ ¢wice done and then done double,’ 
but with the signification, not unusual in Tudor English, 
of feeble ; so in i. 3, 140, ‘ My single state of man.’ 

16.—Business, affair, piece of work : used one To 
contend against those honours, i.e., if it had to be con- 
sidered as a suitable return for those honours. The 
services of Macbeth are figuratively represented as 
engaged in a struggle for equality with the honours 
conferred by the king. - 

18.—For those of old, former honours, 

19.—Latle, recent, recently bestowed. /eap and /oad are hyper- 
bolical expressions, 70 ¢hem, upon, in addition to 
them, 

20.—We rest your hermits { for those of old, etc.) : we shall ever 

ray that Heaven may bless you in return for your 
nefits. A hermit spent his life in acts of devotion: 
properly in the desert (Gk. eremes, whence cremites, 
ermit), but here used of those who in almshouses 
prayed regularly for the founders of the charity. There 
1s perhaps a reference to the ‘ God ’i/d’ of 1. 13. 

Where's the thane of Cawdor? The king carefully speaks 
of Macbeth by his new title. 

21.—Coursed, followed him closely : properly Aunted. 

22.— 70 be his Purveyor, i.e.,‘ (1 intended) to reach his castle 
before he arrived here, that I might provide for his 
reception.’ This (like the king’s former speech) is 
playfully and courteously spoken. The /urveyor was 
a royal officer who preceded and made preparation for 
the Court when on progress, i.¢., when travelling from 
one castle to another throughout the country. Duncan 
intended to act as servant to his subject, and thus to 
honour him. 

Lady Macbeth receives Duncan alone at the castle gate ; 
she appears to have persuaded her husband not to 
meet the king till his agitation had subsided, as she 
feared that he might betray his feelings in his face, the 
book where men might ‘read strange matters.’ She 
had asked him to ‘leave all the rest’ to her, and had 
taken the management of affairs into her own hands. 

23.—Hath holp, hath helped. Ho/p is an abbreviation of holpen 
(the full form of the participle of a strong verb), as in 
St. Luke, ch. ii., ‘ He hath holpen His servant Israel.’ 
The old past tense of he/p was holp (help, 4o/p, holpen) 
which is found in Shakspere. This word is an interést- 
ing example of an obsolete strong verb. Many stron 
verbs became weak or were lost in the Middle English 





period ; so that while in Anglo-Saxon there were about 
250, in modern English there are only about 50 thus 
conjugated. 

26.— Theirs, their children and servants, their household, What 
is theirs, all they’ possess. : 

Jn compt (in count), in account, liable to be called to 

account. Compt (lit. reckoning, from L. compute) is the 
older form for count. 


27.—Audit (literally, hearing) means about the same as comp. 
. us in Hamlet, iii., 3, ‘ How his audit stands, who 
knows save Heaven?’ 7v make their audit is‘ to render, 
give in their account.’ ‘ A¢ your highness’ pleasure,’ when 

and how your majesty may please. 


28.—7o return your own, to give up, give back, to you that 
which is your property (not theirs). S¢i//, ever, at any 
time ( you may require them to do so). 70 make is 
infinitive of Purpose = in order to make, in order that 
they may make. 72 return is infinitive of result, so as 
to return, so that they may return. 


29.—AMine host. It may be observed here that the fuller forms 
of the ssive pronouns mine and thine, and the 
article aw, were in Tudor English used before the 
aspirate as well as before a vowel. In still older 
English these were the only forms, and were used, there- 
fore, before consonants also, or in other words. AZy, 
thy, and a did not then exist but are abbreviations of 
the forms mine, thine (min, thin), and an, 

30.—Our graces, our marks of garce, favours. This is an 
abstract noun, which (in the sense of ‘ favour’) cannot 
now be used in the plural, But in Tudor English the 
plurals of such nouns are frequently found. Cf. iii. 
I, 120, ‘Certain friends whose /oves I may not drop.’ 

31.—By your leave, with your permission, é.¢., Permit me to 
take your hand that you may conduct me to mine host. 


Scene VII, 
Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Servants 


with dishes and scrvice, and pass over the stage. Then enter 
MACBETH. 


MACcBETH's CASTLE, 


Macb.—If it were done when 'tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust ; 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the Enife myself, Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. 1 have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but onl 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itsel 

And falls on the other, 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


How now ! what news? 
Lady Macb,—He has almost supp’d: why have you left 
the chamber ? 


Macb.—Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady Macb,— Know you not he has? 


Macb,—We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of le, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Net cast aside so soon, 
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Lady Macb.— Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself ? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valour 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thy own esteem, 

Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 


Macb.— Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 


Lady Mach.— What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man, Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Toes unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 


Macb,— If we should fail ? 


Lady Mach.— We fail ! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail, When Duncan is asleep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains 

Will 1 with wine and wassail so convince 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbec only : when in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 


Mach.— Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and used their very daggers, 
That they have done 't? 


Lady Much.— Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 


Mach.— I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know, 


[Excunt, 


The busy preparations for the evening banquet, 
indicated in the stage directions, the music, the 
torches, which are carried to light the servants as 
they bear the dishes and other materials to serve the 
tables (=*‘ service’), headed by the ‘ sewer’ (or general 
overseer of these preparations), all combine to form 
another powerful contrast to what follows. When 
these have passed before us Macbeth remains alone in 
the gloomy hall, and reveals the awful struggle which 
is passing in his soul, between his conscience and his 
ambition, The whole soliloquy is a striking illustra- 
tion of his character as declared by his wife. What 
he would highly, that he would holily; he would not 
play false and yet would wrongly win. His conscience 
spreads before him so clearly all the guilt of the 
intended deed, and all the dangers that might follow it 
in this world, even leaving the future world out of sight, 
that at length he hesitates, But at this point his wife 
appears, and by her biting reproaches and her 


' 16.—Bear the knife, a mild term for slay. 





confident assurances of a successful issue to the 
scheme, again compels him to screw up his ‘courage’ 
and fo finally determine that he will perform the 
‘terrible feat.’ 


1, 2.—J/ it were done when ‘tis done, etc. If when the deed is 
performed there were an end of the affair, the sooner it 
were done the better. The first ‘done’ is used in the 
secondary sense of finished, and its subject (i¢) refers to 
the deed and its consequences. ‘ Zwere (would be) we// 
(that) #¢ were done quickly. A similar idea is expressed 
metaphorically in the next sentence. 

3-—TZrammel. ‘This word is properly a noun from the Fr. ¢ra- 
mail, 2 drag-net. (Diminutive of Latin ¢rama, from 
traho, to draw.) Here it is used as a verb=¢0 catch in 
its meshes. The meaning is, if the mere performance 
of the deed could gather up into itself, include in itself, 
all its results, ¢.¢., all unfavourable results. 

4.—And catch with his surcease, success: and thus, by checking 
evil consequences, help to bring about a prosperous 
termination (to our scheme). ‘The sense rises from the 
mere negation of failure to actual success, Swrcease is 
one of the law terms which are used so frequently and 
correctly by Shakspere, and from which, together with 
an allusion in a contemporary writer, it has been 
en that he for a short time served in a lawyer's 
office in his native place. It generally signifies the 
stopping of a case in a law court; but originally, the 
superseding of the power of one court or officer by that 
of another. Older writers spell the word sursease, 
which better shows its derivation from the French sursis, 
the participle of surseoir from supersedere supersessus. 
But the word was confounded with cease. His is the 
neuter possessive and refers (without perscnification) to 
* consequence,’ 

4. That but this blow might be: for (if) that this blow might but 
(only alone) be. The con. that is used instead of 
repeating the //, as was common in Tudor English (so 
in French si and gue), 

5.—Be-all, end-all. Invented compounds (cf. my wherea5out, ii. 
1, 78). Zhe be-all, all that is (of it), the whole of the 
affair. 

6.—Bank and shoal of time, Time is metaphorically spoken 
of as a little island in the midst of eternity. 

7.—Jump, dare, venture, risk, take the consequences. This 
secondary meaning of the verb was formerly not 
unusual. 7Z%ese cases, a euphemism for ‘crimes such as 
this which I am about to commit.’ 

8.—Still, ever, invariably. ere, in this world. Fudgment, 
condemnation, punishment. TZhat we but teach, etc., 
so that we only, etc. =all that we do is, bring similar 
evils upon ourselves, 

10.— 7 plague, to punish (Lat. f/agu, a stroke). Plague (as 
the plagues of Egypt) is properly used of a Divine in- 
fliction, and then of pestilence and trouble generally. 
The inventor, the figure would require ‘ the teacher,’ but 
Shakspere constently varies his diction even though it 
involves a change, and sometimes a confusion, of figure. 
Even-handed, dispensing its office equally.to all. 

11.—Commends. This word is here used nearly in its literal 
sense of ‘to give,’ put into the hand (mando from 
manus and do). Justice is represented as offering to the 
murderer his own poisonous cup, and requiring him to 
drink it himself. Chalice, from L. ca4ix, a cup: now 
used chiefly of the sacramental cup. 

12.—There is a twofold reason why I should not betray my 
charge. 

13.—As I am, etc. : because I am. 

14.—Strong both against the deed, each relationship being 4 

‘powerful reason why I should not injure him. 
15.—Then as (being) his host. 

As usual, Macbeth 
avoids calling his intended crime by its plain name. 
Even assassination (\. 2), as a foreign and unusual word 
in Shakspere’s time, would be less direct than ‘ murder.’ 

17.—Hath borne his faculties, has carried on the duties of his 
kingly office. Faculties is here used, not in the limited, 
modern sense of mental oo but =official powers, 
od toact. (From L. facilis, which is from facto, 
to do.) 
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18.—Ci/ear, clear from blame, unblameable. 


20.—Damnation of his taking-off, the damnable guilt of his 
murder, Zasing-off is another euphemism for ‘ murder.’ 


21-25.—This passage is an example of what critics call a 
conceit; that is, a far-fetched or hyperbolical figure. 
The meaning, simply expressed, is this :—The report 
of the cruel deed shall arouse the deepest sympathy, 

4 and Heaven, by angelic ministration, shall make it 
known to all, so that there shall be universal lamenta- 
tion, ity is represented as assuming the form of one 
of the most pitiful of objects—‘ she n.rked new born babe.’ 
Striding the blast, indicates the spreading of the report, 
and the consequent arousing of general compassion. 
Heaven's cherubim are the angels whom Providence 
sends to make known the crime more fully and ex- 
tensively. //orsed is mounted, as upon a horse (an 
invented word), ‘The sightless couriers of the air are 
the invisible winds. Couriers are runners, here nearly the 
same as coursers, i.¢., horses, The Lord is, in the 
Psalms, represented as riding on the cherubim and on 
the wings of the wind (Psa. xviii. 10), but the idea is 
varied by the poet,—the cherubim ride on the wind. 
(The first folio reads cherudin, which is the Chaldee 
sey as found in the Te Deum,) ‘The tears called 
orth by the report of Duncan’s murder are hyper- 
bolically eepeeneee as drowning, that is, allaying (or 
‘laying’) the wind. The whole passage is highly 
wrought, and is intentionally extravagant, so as to be 
in keeping with the excitement and confusion which 
reign in the mind of Macbeth, Compare the speeches 
of the Sergeant, sc. ii, 


25-28.—J have no spurs, etc. Another conceit. The simple 
meaning is, I have no motive to urge me to the deed 
except my ambition, and through ambition a man is 
often ruined. His intention (‘ my intent’) is compared 
to a horse, and his ambition to the ‘spur.’ Then, by 
a change of figure, ‘ambition’ is the rider, about to 
leap on the horse (7 ¢., carry out his intention), but who 
leaps too far and thus falls on the other (side of the 
horse). ‘The line should end ‘the other——.’ The 
sentence is incomplete, as his wife enters with angry 
look to expostulate with him for leaving the banquet. 
Overleaps itself (like ‘I overslept myself’)=leaps 
further than was intended. : 


31.— This business, cf. his taking-off (20), and note. 
32.—Bought. Poetically used for gained by meritorious deeds. 
33-—Ofinion is used here for estimation, as in ‘ good opinion.’ 


34.—Wouldbeworn. ‘There is no personification here. The 
auxiliary is used in an obsolete sense for should. ‘The 
figure is taken from new garments, perhaps garments 
made of cloth of gold. 

37-—Green and pale, i.¢., sickly, 


35-37-—The ‘ Aope’ is personified, but it is really Macbeth him- 
self who is thus indicated, 


39.—I account your love as fickle as your hope. 
39-41.—Are you afraid to be what you desire to be ? 
41.— That which thou esteem’ st, etc., t.¢., power, the crown, 


44.—Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ allowing your 
courage to be inferior to your desire. 


45.— The adage. ‘The proverb which represents the cat as 
desiring to catch the fish, but not daring to wet her 
feet to get at it. 

47.—(Hc) who dares do more (than becomes a man) is no (man). 
What beast, etc. : if you were not a man, were you a 
beast, then, when you first revealed your plan to me? 

49-50.—She gives another turn to his sentiment. When you 
merely intended to do the deed, you were a man ; and 
if you now do more, if you carry out your intention, 
you will be still more the man. 


52.—Adhere, agree, were suitable for carrying out your intention. 


53.— They have made themselves. Time and place are now suit- 
able without your seeking. 


55.—Afilks for ‘ sucks,’ 






60,—If a full stop is put after ‘ We fail,’ du will be a conjunction, 
Following the note of exclamation it must be the 
adverb only. Screw and sticking-place are terms con- 
nected either with a machine or a musical instrument 
which are metaphorically referred to; but in the latter 
term there is also a secondary reference to the murder, 

63.—His two chamberlains. She now proposes a means by 
which they shall not fail. Chamberlains are here 
servants who wait upon the king in his bedchamber 
and watch over him as sentinels. 

64.— Wassail is carousing, revelling. ‘The word is said to be 
from A.S. ‘waes hael’=be hale—a form used in 
drinking Aealths, like ‘I wish you good health.’ Con- 
vince is used in its literal sense of ‘conquer, over- 
c.me.’ 

65.—Memory, the warder of the brain, because it guards and 
retains mental images. 

66.—A fume, a mere vapour, The meaning is: they shall be 
so intoxicated that they shall be utterly unconsciots and 
unable to awake. 

The receipt of reason, the brain which acts as receptacle 
for the reason, 

67.—The dimbec was that part of a still through which the 
vapour passes before it is condensed into liquid, 

The memory being turned into vapour shall fill the brain, 
and thus overcome the reason. According to the old 
writers the memory was not in the true brain, the 
cerebrum, but in the cerebellum, which lies attached to 
it behind, 

70.—What can we not charge them with? that is, we will say 
that it was they who murdered him, 

71.—Spongy, drunken, 

72.—Quell, another indirect term for murder. The word, how- 
ever, is of the same root as ‘ Ai//’ (A.S. cwellan), 

Macbeth is struck with his wife’s determined resolution and 
her ready contrivance, and his fears of detection being 
removed by the | ge she suggests, he now admiringly 
assents to it, and determines to waver no longer, 

73.—Mettle is used in the double sense of spirit and metal. 


77.—Who dares rec.ive it other? Who will venture to put any 
other interpretation on it ? 


78.—As, inasmuch as, since. We shall make our griefs, etc. : 
we will loudly bewail his death, 


79-80.—Bend up, hold firmly up. Lach corporal agent, all my 
bodily .powers. 
80.— Frat, deed. (L. factum, Fr. fait.) 


(Zo be continued.) 


SS 


Our Certificate Class. 


. BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield, 
Co-author of ‘ Our Mother Tongue.’ 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. The anxieties of our readers, after much unnecessary 
perturbation, may at length be allayed, as the Depart- 
ment has now definitely decided to allow candidates to 
take Second Year Papers at the next Certificate Exami- 


nation, without having previously passed in the First Year 
Course. 


2. The QUERY EDITOR’s COLUMN in our last number 
will be found of Bey value, and deserving of special 
attention, as regards Arithmetic and Algebra. 


3. An article by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, on 





56-57.—Observe that the infant is first spoken of as i#, but the 
possessive is Ais, not its (cf 1. 4). 





‘Health of Mind, appears in the June issue of Long- 
mans’ Magazine, It is well worthy of carefyl study. 
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4. ERRATA: 

(a) On page 163, of the Fune Number, line 18, of 
Euclid, read ‘eleven, not ‘nine. 

(6) On page 164, line 2, read ‘an oblong, not 
‘a square.’ 

5. Scarcely enough time has been devoted in our 
Routines to the ‘ Lives of eminent Men,’ and-as there of 
necessity greatly assist the right understanding of con- 
temporary history, a little spare time should be devoted 
thereto. 

6. Those students in advance of our Routines, or able to 
progress at a greater than the given pace, should take up 
the extra work which we give. 


MALES. 
EUCLID. 


Although in the authorised Syllabus the Fifth Book is 
not mentioned at all, yet if its principles be not under- 
stood, the first and the required seventeen propositions of 
the Sixth Book cannot be properly aunieed, 

Undoubtedly the Department rely upon the student 
obtaining the requisite knowledge of ra/io and —- 
from Algebra, and transferring its results to Euclid. 


However convenient this may be, it is eminently un- 
scientific, and is especially illogical, as the Department 
elsewhere refuse to recognise the limited parallelism 
between number and space, where they will not allow 
arithmetic symbols to be used in Geometry, ¢.g., (AB), or 
AB*, is not recognised as meaning the square on the 
line AB, 

In connection with this point we may remark that many 
examinees find the space allowed too limited to set down 
the Euclid properly. This is partly owing to the opinion 
that abbreviations and signs are not allowed ; but at the 
end of our own College Course we used them freely, and 
even obtained the Queen’s Euclid Prize. 

By the courtesy of a Carnarvon Student (see our 
Answers to Correspondents) we are enabled to give 
a list of abbreviations and signs which Mr. Oakeley, 
H.M.1. of Training Colleges, says will be allowed. The 
rule appears to be that almost any descriptive abbrevia- 
tions or signs of ferms may be used, but not signs of 
operations, 


List of recognised abbreviations and signs. 
= means equal to, or equals, 
7 = angie. 
rt 7 = right angle. 
4L* = perpendicular. 
rt 7A = right angled triangle. 
A = triangle. 
Equil. A. = equilateral triangle, 
Isos, A. = isosceles triangle. 
str, = straight. 
it = parallel to, or parallel. 
/ /™ = parallelogram, 
sq. = square, 
rect. = rectangle. 
circle, 
circumference of circle. 
therefore. 
because, 


If, in addition, the paper be doubled so as to form two 
columns by halving the breadth, a (half) line may be 
devoted to each logical step in the reasoning, and the 
examiner be thus pleased and relieved, and the student 
mark-profited. 

The Sixth Book is more similar to the First than to any 
other, and proves many general properties respecting 
triangles, particular instances only of which are treated 
of in the First. For instance, from the First Book it can 
easily be shown that triangles and parallelograms of the 
same altitude are to one another as their bases, when the 
bases are exact multiples or measures of each other, but 
when the bases are incommensurate the Sixth Book must 
be appealed to, 


ee ee 
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Also when the same aliguot parts of the sides of a 
triangle are taken, and the points of intersection joined, 
it can easily be proved by Book I. that this line is parallel 
to the base, but for ‘he general cases we rely upon 
Book VI. 

It should be noticed that only the first seventeen pro- 
positions are prescri and that in addition Prop. A. is 
included, 

As to which p itions are the examiner’s favourites, 
see our article in the September number of last year. 


ENGLISH. 
PARAPHRASING. 


(Lines 114—132, Act IV., Scene 3, Macbeth.) 


Macduff, all my dark suspicions have been effaced by 
your generous indignation, the outburst of an upright 
mind. I deem you trustworthy. 

The fiendish usurper has employed so many snares to 
entrap me that common prudence causes me to be some- 
what slow of confidence. 

I invoke High Heaven to judge between us, for I here 
entrust myself to your guidance, I here retract my self- 
spoken defamation, and assert that my character and 
deeds are exactly contrary to my representations, ETC. 


(Lines 42—62 of Gray's Progress of Poesy.) 


Alas! To what misfortunes frail humanity is subject ! 
Poverty and Toil, the anguish of Suffering, Bodily Dis- 
orders, Grief with its lamenting retinue, and Death the 
mournful shelter from the tempests of Destiny. 

My poem shall, however, establish the justice of the 
dispensations of Providence, and dispose of such foolish 
murmurs. 

Has the celestial gift of Poetry exerted no consoling 
influence ? 

Darkness and all its unhealthy adjuncts, its pale 
phantoms, its creatures of evil omen, are allowed to rule 
the gloomy heavens until sunrise ; but they fly when in 
the distant east they discern the hostile rays of the 
ascending sun, ETC. 


(Bacon's Essays, No. VII.) 


Parental delights are private, and also its sorrows and 
apprehensions are concealed ; decency forbids the expres- 
sion of the one, nor will natural feeling reveal the other. 
Our work is light when we toil for our offspring, and our 
failures (because they affect our children) weigh upon us 
the more heavily. The burden of existence is by them 
rendered more pressing, but they compensate us for the 
loss of our ancestors. 


Men are partly animals and partly intellectual beings ; 
and those to whom animal progeny is denied most 
certainly provide the better for the mental needs of future 
generations. When their corporeal issue fails they resort 
to the creations of the mind, and attend more to the 
requirements of their successors than those who have 
produced them, ETC. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON MACBETH 


(Chiefly extracted from Dr. Abbott's Shakesperian 
Grammar ). 


(1) Act T/T, Scene 1, Line e, Thou play dst most foully 
for’t’ Expand this metaphor into its simile, and those 
in lines 115 and 116, 
' (2) Do., Line 17.—‘ To the which.” What is the ante- 
cedent to ‘/he which’? Why can we say ‘ the which, but 
not ‘¢he who’ ? 

(3) Do., Line 54.—‘ None but he? Explain Shakespere’s 
usage of the Nominative Case after dut, save and except. 

(4) Scan lines 84, 87, 91, 103, 109 and 128. 

(5) Why and when does Shakespere for the most part 
use rhyme? 
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(6) Explain the expressions ‘ shard-borne beetle, ‘ seeling 
night; ‘ Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, ‘ You make 
me strange even to the disposition that I owe. 

(7) ‘ Ye antique towers that crown the watery glades. 
(Gray's Odes.) Analyse. 

We would call our Readers’ attention to Dr. Abbott’s 
edition of Bacon’s Essays, published by Longmans, in 
2 vols., at 3s. per vol. 

The Analysis of Bacon’s character in Vol. I. is 
exceedingly masterly and subtle, and the notes, and the 
Antitheta of Vol. Il. very serviceable. 


ARITHMETIC. 
PROBLEMS ON AREA AND CUBICAL CONTENT, 
Formulae :— 


Let A = Area ; L = Length; B = Breadth or Width ; 
H = Thickness or Height ; C = Cubical Content. 


A A 
(1a)A = Lx B; (6) B= 73 (re) L = jp 
H’ 


Cc 

(2a)C = A x H; (2) H = x; (2c) A= 
- > C > 

(ja) C= Lx Bx H; (3) H= yy GOB 


C C 
Lx HH? G)L= By Hr 


v 


C. 


; (40) Lx H = 7; 


(ga) Lx B= H? 


Examples, ete, :— 

I.—A rectangle, one side of which ts 9 ft. long, is equal 
in area to a square whose side is 6 ft. What is the length 
of the adjacent side of the rectangle? 

A 36 sq. ft. 
L = B? = oft. _ 
Q it. 

II.—In questions such as paving around rectangular 
courts, care must be taken not to 1eckon the space 
adjacent to the angles twice over. 

A court is 18 yards long by 15 yards broad; a path 
within itand around itis 3 yards wide. What is its area ? 

Area of path along the two sides = 18 x 3 X 2= 
108 square yards. 

Area of path along the two ends = 9g X 3 X 2 = 54 
square yards. 

Answer. 108 + 54 = 162 square yards. 

Area of path along the ends must not be reckoned 
15 X 3 X 2 = So square yards. 

Note also whether the path be within or without the 
court, that the dimensions are seldom directly given, but 
have to be calculated from pecuniary or other data, and 
that diagrams should (where possible) be drawn, as they 
greatly elucidate matters. 

These questions frequently refer to papering or carpet- 
ing rooms. 

IL1.—A reservoir is 26 ft. 8 in. long by 12 ft. gin. wide ; 
how many c. ft. of water must be drawn off to make the 
surface two feet lower ? 

C = 26% X 128 x 2, etc. 

1V.—These questions are often complicated by con- 
siderations of ratio. 

A block of stone contains 3132 ¢. ft., its length is 29 ft., 
ond ~ breadth ts ¢ of its thickness. Obtain its length and 

reaatn, 


Hx B =F: H x B = 5132 = 108; Hx$H=108; 
$H® = 108; 4H* = 324; H*? = 81; H=9; 
CLOCK SuUMs, 
These are generally— 
(1) respecting losing or gaining time and correct 
or incorrect time, amd 
(2) positions of the fingers, either as coinciding or 
separated by so many minutes or degrees. 
The frst kind are simply proportion problems; the 
second can always be solved by remembering that the 
larger (minute) finger gains 55 minutes per hour upon the 


(¢)Bx H=-- 


= 4feet. Answer. 


B = 12, 





smaller (hour) finger. If the interval between the hands 
be given in degrees convert it into minutes. On the 
clock owe minute equals séx degrees. 


HISTORY. 


We give the remainder of the questions (somewhat 
epitomised) which have been set respecting our special 

riod, 

Pei) Describe the ‘ Declaration of Indulgence,’ and the 
‘ Trial of the Bishops.’ 

(2) Give the principal provisions of the ‘ Bill of Rights.’ 

(3) What do you know of the rebellions of ’15 and ’45? 

(4) The conquest of Lower Canada by the English, 

(5) When did ‘a Cabinet’ or ‘responsible Ministry’ 
become a regular part of our system of Government, and 
what system did it replace? 

(6) The circumstances which led to the accession of 
William ITI. 

(7) What were the ‘Act of Settlement,’ the ‘Act of 
Union,’ the ‘Seven Years’ War,’ the ‘Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion,’ the ‘South Sea Bubble, and the ‘Convention of 
Saratoga’? 

(8) Give some account of Lord Clive and the English 
settlement in India, 

(9) Relate the particulars of the following battles :— 
the Boyne, Culloden, and Minden. 

(10) Describe Lord North’s administration, and the 
circumstances which led to the American War of Inde- 


pendence. 
ALGEBRA. 
PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 


(1) Note that ‘the number of combinations of # things 
taken 7 at a time is equal to the number of # things 
taken (# — r) at atime,’ and that this theorem may be 
proved without elaborate mathematical demonstration. 
Where 7 = o¢ the result is peculiar, equalling z, the num- 
ber taken # at a time; ae. the number of things is left 
untouched, 

(2) ‘Zo find for what value of t the number of com- 
binations of n things taken x at a time is greatest, 

The student should first establish by the ordinary 
method that"C, ="C,_, x ae 

Thus the numbcg of combinations will not diminish 
but will increase or remain stationary until ao _ 
is less than one. 

Accordingly, up to a certain point “C, increases as r 

increases, and also 
up to a certain point "C,,—, increases as 
(2 - vr) diminishes 

.". as the number of C increases, r and (# - r) approach 

in value, and will ultimately, ¢/ n ¢s even, reach its maxi- 


n Py imet 
mum when ¢ = (# - 7); 2r=a;ys r= =» OF, if n ts odd, 


when # will be one greater or less than (# - r). Thus will 
r+i=n-r;aen-1;r=%2! 


n+iI 


Orr=<1=n- 7; w2w=antI1sre= 


SUMMARY. 
When 7 is even, the greatest number of C may be 


obtained by taking r = “ when » is odd, by taking 


= Fs 


7s —Orrs 
2 


n+ 

ey 

(1) In some problems where from a quadratic # or r 
has been found, it is evident that only integral values will 


apply. 

) The student who thoroughly understands ‘ Permu- 
tations and Combinations’ will find few difficulties in the 
Binomial Theorem, 

(3) As the principal formula readily adapt themselves 
to expressions and equations involving ratios and fractions, 
great care should be taken to acquire facility in cancelling 
‘ factorial’ expressions, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


‘ How has climate affected the descendants of English, 
Dutch and Spanish Colonists ?? 

(1) Note the Yankees, Australians and West Indians 
of British, the Boers, and Javanese of Dutch, and the 
Cubans, Mexicans, &c., of Spanish descent. 

(2) With respect to ‘ the flora and fauna of high tropical 
mountains,’ select the Himalayas and Andes as examples, 
and show how, on a limited scale, these furnish specimens 
(both of the animal and vegetable kingdom) belonging to 
all the zones. 


SPECIMEN ESSAY. 
ON GIVEN SuBjEcT. (By REQUEST.) 
‘ After lifes fitful fever he sleeps well? 


Heads. 


(1) Under what circumstances was the passage spoken ? 
(2) The ‘fitful fever of life.’ 
(3) ‘ He sleeps well.’ 

(4) The contrast. 


These words were spoken by Macbeth respecting his 
assassinated king, Duncan. The traitor was experiencing 
the uneasiness that encircles the wearer of a crown—was 
feeling the vanity of dignity unrighteously obtained. By 
him the fitful fever of live, its satieties, its ambition, its 
discomforts, its unsatisfied cravings, its vacuity, and its 
fruitless excitements were still being endured; but his 
betrayed victim was at rest. 

Duncan was no longer at the mercy of evil. No malice, 
whether domestic or foreign, could touch him more. He 
had passed beyond the reach of treachery—he had gone 
where murder in all its multifarious forms is impotent, and 
misfortune is unknown, He was resting in peace, secure 
from every foe and every evil. How great the contrast 
between the condition of the slayer ond the slain! The 
one in —— of the highest human dignity, the other 
low in his lonely grave ; but for the former was remorse 
with its rankling tooth, the disappointment of possession, 
the struggle for retention, the fear of inevitable recom- 
mT and for the latter the undisturbed slumber of the 
tomb, 4 


FEMALES. 
ENGLISH. 
PARAPHRASING. 
(Lines 140—-159, Act 1V., Sc. 3, Macbeth.) 


Doctor. A company of miserable wretches are awaiting 
his healing touch, Their ae has surpassed all the 
resources of science, but God has vouchsafed to the king 
such efficacy, that he on whom he lays his hand is at once 
made whole. 

Malcolm. 1 am much obliged to you. 

Macduff. What is the disorder to which he refers ? 

Malcolm. The Scrofula. There is supernatural power 
in this excellent monarch. I often witnessed its exertion 
when I was in England. No one but himself understands 
how he prevails with Heaven ; but nevertheless he does 
heal persons wondrously afflicted—people bloated and 
cankered (whom to see is to commiserate)—by simply 
placing around their necks a piece of gold, and praying 
over them. 


PARSING. 
(Lines 50—73, Act 111., Scene 4, Macbeth.) 

Say, rise, well, friends, thus, if much, offend, feed, not, 
man, ay, that, look, O, stuff, very, which, impostors, story, 
authorised, why, but. 

(Lines 140--159, Act 1V., Scene 3, Macbeth.) « 

Sir, there, that, his, their, but, sanctity, heaven, given, 
presently, doctor, whats, means, evil, work, which, since, 
here-remain, do, himself, pitiful, despair, hanging, put on. 





EXTRA PARSING, 
(Lines 54—66, Act IV., Scene 8, Macbeth) 


Hail, for, behold, where, compassed, whose, aloud, 
Spend, before, us, even, henceforth, first, ever, named, to do, 
as, calling, home. 


(Lines 18—28, Act V., Scene 5, Macbeth.) 


Should, time, such, to-morrow, all, way, out, candle, 
player, hour, no, more, told, full, signifying, nothing. 


HISTORY. 
1685—1688, 


The points requiring attention, and most generally 
asked for, have already been enumerated in the April 
number, on p. 81, in the portion of our article devoted 
to Male Students. It only remains to be stated that 
Females have not, as a rule, to study their period in such 
detail, and the questions are propounded in a somewhat 
easier form. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS ALREADY GIVEN. 


1. The chief steps in colonization taken during the 
reign of James I. 

2. The main causes of the dispute between Charles and 
his Parliament. 

3. Give proofs of the vigour of Cromwell’s government 
both (a) in foreign affairs, and (4) in home government. 

4. The causes and chief events of the Scotch war in 
reign of Charles I. 

5. Give an account of the objects, proceedings and 
results of the Savoy Conference. 

6. What do you know of the Clarendon Code and its 
consequences ? 

7. Describe the Dutch War of 1666, 

8. Give some account of Shaftesbury, Tyrconnel, and 
Lord Russell. 

9. What part was taken by Scotland in the ‘Great 
Rebellion’ ? 

10. Give an account of the reduction of Ireland by 
Cromwell. 

11. Point out any general features distinguishing the 
character and policy of the Tudor sovereigns from those 
of the Stuart dynasty. 

12, Write a life of Charles I. from the battle of Naseby 
to his execution. 

13. Describe the life and character of Hampden, or 
Buckingham, or Strafford. 

14. Describe the rising in Scotland in favour of 
Charles II. 

15. How did the English crown s to the Stuarts ? 
Who was Arabella Stuart, and with what plots is her 
name connected ? 

16, Under what circumstances was the Long Parlia- 
ment summoned, expelled, restored and finally dissolved ? 

17. The position of Scotland under the Commonwealth. 
How did that country fare at the Restoration ? 

18. Compare the national character in England under 
the two first and the two last of the Stuart kings ; account 
for the change. 

Bg Explain the state of religious parties in England in 
1662. 

20, The British navy under Charles II. 

21. Describe the Habeas Corpus Act. 

22. The relations of Stuart princes with Louis XIV. 

23. Give an account of Monmouth’s career and the 
movement in Scotland contemporary with his downfall. 

24. Give some account of the state of Trade, Agricul- 
ture, Navigation and the Money and Postal systems under 
the Stuarts, 





ROUTINE FOR JULY (MALES), 
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ARITHMETIC. CORRESPONDENCE. 


If I subtract from any number, e.g. 78579632; the same bse — be i fo r eply gold fon 
digits in another order, ¢.g., 23695787, [ am sure to find \ © waned Ad va "ld he oad» - 2 de he “ og 
a remainder consisting of an exact number of nines, and | MMECAHONS SHOUNG Ne aden esse , d . 
having the sum of its digits a multiple of nine. Show Answers demanding urgency will be promptly for- 
this to be true and explain the reason. (Christmas, 1887, warded per post on receipt of stamped and addressed 
explained by request). envelope. A post will be saved by addressing direct to 
Macclesfield. 


Any suggestion tending to the greater utility and in- 
terest of these articles, or to the greater convenience of 
either ‘COACH’ or PuPiL, will be thankfully received and 

4257 — 2754 = 1503 = 167 X 9. carefully considered. 
(4) Now 4000 — 4(1000— 1)= 4x 999 = 444% 9 ee: . 
50 — 50 = Oox9 A. M. (Amesbury), L. S. (Birmingham), P. (Luton).— 
~ | We have inserted a model essay on a somewhat difficult 
and circumscribed subject. 


We will, however, select two smaller numbers for 
brevity’s sake, ¢.g., 4257 and 2754. 


Excess subtraction. : 
e : J. E. T. (Carnarvon T, C.).—You will see that we have 


(6) 200 = 2000 = 2 (100 = 1090) utilised your kind information. 


7— 700=7( I= 100) Gere Dae 
MINNIE S. (Sutton).—The solution is given in our 
present number. 


CocKNEY (Southwark).—Bacon’s Antitheta shall be 
dealt with next month. 


M. E. P. (Glodwick), W. P. (Hartford), E. J. G. (Upper 
Bangor), W. H. S. (Kettering), J. A. E. (Gateshead), 
167 X9=7X9+60x9+ 100xX 9, B S.C. (Great Yarmouth), Y. (Alderley), W. M. (Wolver- 

tens units tens hampton), P. (Astbury), H. J. D. (Tonbridge), answered 
(2) 63 =7X9=7(10—1)=7—7 =6 = (10 — 7), | by ordinary letter. 
or, as digits, 10+ 6-7 =10—1249. (To be continued.) 
Here therefore, and in general, it is plain that 
when a figure is multiplied by nine, the second 
(or tens) figure of the product is always one ¢ que Qn 
less than is subtracted from ten in order. to pro- 
duce the first (or units figure). 


huns, tens  huns. tens tens 4 
(d) Similarly 540 = 60x9=6-6= 3+ (10-6, | pow a Scotch School tors Examined. 


or, as digits, 10+ 5—-6=10—-1=9, 


(<) 444 X 9 — 277 X 9 = 167 X 9. 


Also as 1503 = 167 X g, then willl +5 +0+3=9 
or some multiple of #éne. 


_ 
thsnd. hun, thsnds, huns, hun. 


(c) Similarly yo = 100 x 9 = 1-1 =0+4 (10-1), Music.--Each Class was examined by itself and the 
or, as digits,o + 10-1 = 10—1=49, usual modulator exercise suited to the Standard was given. 
(¢) Therefore 6 + 3 + 5 + 4 + Q is divisible by nine. Specimen of Reading Test :— 
e) Therefore 1 + 5 +.3 is divisible by nine. For when | | ae a? . . . . 
167 is multiplied by 9, ¢Aus— | edi | @ 0] 8, 8/4 2d le ie 


*- | m — | mor ti—|d 'b).t, 8, :8, |d sd 


st , ‘ 
5 i | 
| 


54 lr ir oi = | :drj[m osm lm :fnir ; 
1503 |r rmri[d :d jd :rd|t, :t, |, :8, |d :d 


two nines are simply cast out in the addition, viz., in lr ir jm fis im [ri |a — |— 


‘4 + mpg in (9 + 5), in each of which cases 1 is carried 
orward as a digit instead of 10, Out of six pieces submitted the above was chosen by 


Similarly every time we carry we ‘cast out a nine.’ -the teacher. 


The above process almost explains itself, especially 
when we remember the following two principles ; (1) ¢haé 
ONE subtracted from any power of TEN must needs be Object Lesson on ‘Form’ was given by Pupil 
divi sible by NINE, and (2) that any multiple of ON® sub- | Teacher who was to confine her questions to ‘ straight 
tra ted Jrom the same multiple of any power of TEN must \ and curved lines’ and to ‘ square and oblong.’ 

¢ divisible by NINE. : q = 

Reading was taken from fwo seats while the 
remainder of the class wrote the alphabet—capital 
and small letters. 
ay questions have been asked by the Department Mental Arithmetic was given by the Teacher to a 
especting the power of the figure wine. Any explanation, | different two seats 
hot involving Algebraic principles, is, however, some- -— 
what cumbrous and lacking in brief lucidity. Nore.—The Reading book used was the one higher 
“. - a principles above illustrated are not inherent in the a - sare _“ , 
ig ~ 9,’ but in the scales whose radices are 6, 5, 4, Sewing and knitting suited to Infants were also 

uld belong to 5, ¢ and 7 respectively. required from the girls, 


INFANTS, 


Eg, 10-1 =9,= 1 XQ; 100— 1, = 99, =11 Xx 9; 
100 = 10, = 10X 10 — 1X 10, = 10X9;7X 10—7=7X9; etc. 
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STANDARD I. 


Reading.—Two lessons taken from Nelson's sequel 
to Standard II. Simple intelligence was asked from 
both passages. 


Writing.—The pupils were to write their names. on 
the top of the slate and then fill.one side with trans- 
cription from their reading books, 


Arithmetic.—(in words) 
(1) 894 + 604 + 945 + 86 + 769. 
3298. Ans. 
(2) 813 — 247. 566. Ans, 
(3) gor — 809. g2 Ans. 
Besides the above, a sum was set on the Black- 
board and had to be added to the teacher’s pointing 


as a test of mental arithmetic and power to add 
without using fingers as an assistance. 


Singing.—Two action songs were taken during the 
examination, 


STANDARD II, 


Reading.—This was heard by the teacher from 
Royal Reader III. and the intelligence was also heard 
by him, A few nouns were asked, 


Arithmetic—The 4 times line in multiplication- 
‘able was given and mental arithmetic was rigidly 
examined, A sum was placed on the board and as in 
Standard I, the pupils had to follow the pointing as a 
test of their ability to add freely, 

Sums given in words :— 

(t) 9807 + 709 + 8976 + 7895 + 9876 + 7865 
+ 8g00, 54,028. Ans. 

(2) 9,013,450 — 729,654 (figures). 

8,283,796. Ans. 


(3) 46,324 X 4. 185,296. Ans. 


Dictation.—From Royal Reader III., page 68 ‘So 


long as we keep inthe place . . . . . the 


vanity which makes us try.’ 


Writing copies were looked, 


Sranparp III, 
Reading.—Sequel to Royal Reader No. 3. Reading 
taken from every one ; intelligence in a general way. 


Grammar.—Nouns parsed fully, formation of nouns 
from verbs and adjectives or vicé-versi, 


Writing.—Dictation from ‘Sequel’ page 47, 
paragraph 11. 
Arithmetic.— 
(1) 308,954 + 367. (words) 
(2) 107,264 x 268, (words) 
28,746,752. Ans. 
(3) 960,408 — 56. 17,150s'9. Ans. 


(4) Add, £7005 18s. 9}d., 58. ofd., £39 10s. 10d., 
rv rnjd., £250 0s, 5d. £7296 15s. ofd. Ans, 
“eography.—Definitions taken—cape—mull—head 


butt—ness—sound—loch (two kinds), peninsula, 
with examples from map of Scotland, 


841 3 i: Ans. 





History —General questions on the whole period 
required by the Code for this standard, and a goodly 
number of dates was asked. 


Poetry.—Every second child repeated a verse of 
‘The Inchcape Rock’ the meanings of which were 
minutely tested. 


STANDARD IV. 


Reading.—Chambers’s Graduated Reader for 
Standard IV. Expressive reading was insisted on; 
general intelligence and full parsing taken from parts 
of speech selected from lessons read. Analysis also 
tested from sentences in the same passages. A full 
sentence from period to period was first read, then 
broken up into simple sentences, and finally analysed. 


Poetry.—‘ Liewellyn and his dog.’ This was 
repeated by each pupil chosen by the Inspector. The 
intelligence was examined by the teacher. 


Dictation —From the same Reading book, page 94, 
paragraph 9. 

Arithmetic.—(Specimen.) 

(1) £2017 12s. 99d. = 39. 


£51 148. 84d. Ans. 


(2) Reduce £816 5s. to crowns. 


3,265 crs. Ans, 
(3) How many tons in 396,854 ounces? 


11 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 23 Ibs. 6 ozs. Ans. 
(4) Multiply 385 acres 3 roods 18 poles by 8s. 
32,798 acres 1 rood 1o poles. Ans. 








Geography.—A centre of industry was chosen, ¢g. 
Leeds, and the surrounding towns connected with it 
were elicited from the class. After satisfying the 
examiner on their knowledge of these, a few general 
questions on the physical features of the three king- 
doms were asked. Yorkshire and Perthshire were 
compared as to size; the rivers Tay and Ouse, Perth 
and York, Dundee and Hull, Forth and Humber, were 
contrasted, as also the courses of the Shannon and the 
Severn. 


History.—Questions generally on the reign of 


Charles I. and the period of the Commonwealth. 
Dates covering the whole period appointed for this 
standard were asked. 


STANDARD V. 


Reading.—Chambers’s Graduated Reader for Stan- 
dard V. (A feature of the examination was, that only 
one set was asked throughout, the second series being 
never required at all). 


Intelligence, grammar, and analysis, were taken from 
the passages read. The formation of words came 
under review. 


Composition.—One half got dictation, the other halfa 
story. 
Arithmetic.—Specimen card.—(1) F ind by practice 
the value of 3061 articles at £2 7s. 34d. each. 
47237198. 94d. Ans. 
(2) Multiply $ + § + by gof §. 1), Ans 
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(3) Make out and receipt this bill :— 
2 doz. of wine at 35s. per doz. 
127 lbs of mutton at 64d. per Ib. 
4 cwt. of cheese at 7}d. per Ib. 
120 eggs at gd. per dozen. 
P g 12s. 5d. Ans. 


(4) If one dozen pipes cost 2$d., how many will 


you get for £9? 
10,368 pipes, or 864 dozen. Ans, 


History was combined with geography. When 
Canada with her physical features, towns, and industries 
were exhausted, Wolfe and the conquest of this 
country were suggested ; and similarly Spain suggested 
the Peninsular War with its cause, battles, generals, and 
result, 


Poetry.—A portion of Scott’s Marmion was heard, 
and meanings asked as in Standard IV, 





STANDARD VI. 


Reading.—Chambers’s Graduated Standard VI. 
Intelligence very carefully taken from the passage read. 
Some derivations with word-building asked but not 
individually. 


Grammar and Analysis were examined from a 
passage in the reading-book. 


Composition —The story read to Standard V. was 
to be written in the form of a letter by VI. 


History —Examined by the teacher who asked 
general questions on the period. 


Geography.—-The mountains and rivers of the five 
continents were very minutely taken, and a map of 
South America was to be drawn. 


Repetition.— Portions of Lady of the Lake. Intelli- 
gence very exact, and all allusions particularly inquired 
into, 


Arithmetic.—Specimen card.—(1) If four men mow 
15 acres in 10 days of 7 hours, in how many days of 64 
hours can 7 men mow 19} acres, 8 days. Ans, 

(2). Reduce 1 fur., 1 yard, 1 foot, 14 inches to 
decimal of 1 mile. ‘12578125. Ans. 

(3) An estate of £4,500 is divided among three 
men ; one owns }, one }; find the third man’s share. 

£1300. Ans. 


(4) What sum invested at 4°/, will amount to £420 


in 5 years ? £350. Ans, 


Physical Geography. 


_ (2) What is the solar system? 
its members as you know. 

(2) Tell the moons of the planets and the number 
each has, 

(3) How is a total eclipse of the sun caused ? 

(4) What is new and full moon? 

(1) Why are mercury and venus called inferior 
planets? “Name the other planets known in their order 
of distance from the sun. 

(2) How long does the moon take to move round 
the earth? Name the other motions of the moon. 

(3) How are day and night caused ? 

(4) What are the tropics and polar circles? How 
do they divide the earth’s surface, 


Tell as many of 








Physiology. 


(1) What are saliva, bile, and gastric juice? and 
tell the use of each. 

(2) Tell the difference between veins and arteries, 
and tell the two most important of each. 

(3) What happens whena muscle contracts ? What 
effect is produced when it contracts? 


Algebra. 

(1) Take x? — y® from 3xy — 4y® and add the 
remainder to the sum of gy — 2+? — 3y® and 2x” + 
by", 
(jJase—4g4,; 4 =—3;¢=2-—1;f=0; 
*=4;y=1. Findthevalueof _ 

2Vac— 3Vxy + VBA. 
(3) = 1¢ =}. Find the value of a 
(?? + 9) — (6 — 9) (VP + 2pg + 9) 
2p. + 9g —[P— (¢ — P)). 

(4) Take 34° — 5% + 1 from unity and add 5.x? 

— 6x to the answer. 


Model Anstuers to Pupil Teacher 
Examination Papers. 


13TH APRIL, 1889. 


END OF SECOND YEAR—continued. 
Geography. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three questions only, including the first, if you can.) 


1. Draw a map of one of these countries :— 
(a) Italy ; or 
(4) Holland 3 or 
(c) British India. 
2. Name some of the principal animals, trees, and fruits 
which are not found in England, but are to be met with either 
in (a) India or (4) Australia. 


3. When it is 12 o’clock in London, what is the time in two 
places of which the one is situated 45° E. longitude and the 
other is 75° 36’ W. longitude? Explain as to a class of children 
the reason of this difference. 


4. Name some of the most famous buildings in Europe. Say 
where each of them is situated, and what makes it famous. 


5. Describe a journey from London to St. Petersburg or 
Madrid or Constantinople, and say what interesting places and 
scenes are worthy of a visit, in or near the town you have 
selected. 


(2) In India,—Animais : Tiger, elephant, yak, buffalo, camel, 
leopard, rhinoceros, boa, and other snakes and reptiles, eagles, 
vultures, 

Trees: Teak, banyan, and other fig trees, palms, 

Fruits : Cocoa nuts, figs, bananas. 

In Australia.—Anima/s: Dingo, kangaroo, wombat, koala, 
opossum, ant-eafer, duckbill, emu, lyre-bird, eagle, lizards, 
snakes, 

Trees: Gum-trees, fig-trees, palms, acacias, native oaks. 

Fruits : None, except those introduced. ‘It is not the less 
remarkable that Australia produces no indigenous root like the 
potato, no grain equal to the poorest of the cereals, and no fruit 
comparable even tothe gooseberry in nutritive power.’ (Wilkin). 

Oranges, apples, and other temperate and tropical fruits are 
now grown, 
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(3) In 45° E. Long. when 12 o'clock in London, it will be 
3-0 a.m, or p.m. 
In 75° 36’ W. Long., it will be 6hrs, 57’ 36” a.m. or pm. 
The distance round the earth is 360°. It takes 24 hours for 
the earth to turn on its axis. Every meridian comes under the 


sun once in that time, each one being 4’ (45° ) behind its 
3 


oe Turning from west_to east, the places east will - 


ave their time before London time, places west behind London 
time, 
4' X 45 = 180 = 3 hrs. 
4 X 758% = 302%$ = 5 hrs. 2’ 24”. 
12 hrs, ~ § hrs. 2’ 24” = 6 hrs. 57’ 36". 

(4) Among the most famous buildings in Europe are—St. 
Paul's Cathedral (largest Protestant place of worship in the 
world), Westminster Abbey (the national mausoleum), the 
Houses of Parliament, and the ‘Tower of London (ancient 
fortress)—in England. 

In France —Notre Dame (cathedral), and the Louvre (national 
art treasures), and Madeleine (church)—in Paris, 

In Italy—The Vatican (Papal residence), and St. Peter's 
(cathedral), Coliseum (ancient theatre), in Rome; the Leaning 
‘Tower in Pisa, 

In Russia—The Kremlin (fortress and palace, &c.), in 
Moscow ; the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 

In‘Turkey—The Sublime Porte (Sultan’s residence, the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, and Government buildings) in Constantinople. 

In Spain—The Alhambra (ancient Moorish Palace), in 
Granada. 


(5) From London the Great Eastern Railway would convey 
us quickly to Harwich, whence we should sail to Ostend in a 
fast boat. From Ostend through the ancient cities of Bruges 
and Ghent to Brussels, the capital of Belgium. Leavin 
Brussels, the country becomes a little more hilly. and we reac 
Liege, noted for its iron manufacture, and pass through Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with its mineral springs, Cologne, with its beautiful 
cathedral and manufacture of scented waters, to Elberfield ; 
oe the Hartz Mountains to Magdeburg, Brandenburg and 
*otsdam, with its palace, to Berlin, the capital of Prussia. 
leaving Berlin, the journey would be taken through a flat and 
uninteresting country to Bromberg, Konigsberg, with its fortress, 
Vilna, and St, Petersburg, ‘The capital is situated on the broad 
river Neva, in an unfavourable situation rendered attractive by 
an immense expenditure of labour and money. ‘The various 
residences of the Czar, the public buildings, and the Greek 
Church are noteworthy. Cronstadt, the > thee and port of 
St, Petersburg, and ne Ladoga, can be visited, 


History. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three of these questions.) 


1. Give, with dates, the chief events of the period 1340—1400., 


2. Write short accounts of Stephen Langton, John Baliol, the 
Black Prince, John of Gaunt, and the Maid of Orleans, 


3. What had England to do with Spain in the reigns of 
Edward III., Henry VIL, and Mary? 


4. What changes took place in the constitution of the English 
Parliament between the years 1154 and 1215 ? 


5. State briefly what you know of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the Lollards. 


1 
: a —-Naval victory at Sluys. 
1346.—Battles of Crecy and Neville’s Cross, and Siege of 
Calais, 
1348. et seq. —Black Plague, 
1356.—Battle of Poictiers. 
1 $é0.—Treaty of Bretigny. 
1 367.—Spanish expedition—Battle of Navarette. 
1377.—Accession of Richard. 
1381.—Wat Tyler's insurrection. 
1385.—Battle of Chevy Chase (Otterburn). 
1388.—Duke of Gloucester became head of the Council. 
1397.—Murder of Gloucester. 
1399.—Deposition of Richard IT, 


(2) Stephen Langton was an English cardinal, whom the Po: 
wished to induct into the see of Canterbury on the death of the 
Archbishop Hubert, in 1297, The monks chose Langton, but 





the king would not allow him to enter the kingdom, which was 
then placed under an interdict. He was then sent to the French 
king by the Pope, with an authorization to invade England, 
On — submission, Langton apparently became reconciled to 
the king, but headed the barons who forced from him the Magna 
Charta. For his patriotic conduct he was compelled to leave 
the country, but returned and crowned Henry the Third a 
second time in 1220, 

John Baliol was one of the competitors for the crown of Scot- 
land. On the death of Alexander III., Edward I. was called in 
to arbitrate, and gave the crown to Baliol, 1292. He was com- 
pelled to resign after rebelling against Edward in 1296. _Baliol 
was taken prisoner and shut up in the Tower, but after a time 
was released, and died in France, in 1314. 

The Black Prince was the son of Edward IIL, and distin- 
guished himself as a soldier at the battle of Crecy, 1346, and 
afterwards at Poictiers, 1356. He gained also the battle of 
Navarette, 1367, on behalf of Pedro of Castile, but returned 
from the campaign burdened with debt and broken in health, 
He died in 1376. 

John of Gaunt was the fourth son of Edward III. He 
claimed the crown of Castile in right of his wife. After the 
departure of the Black Prince from France, he commanded the 
English army in that country; and afterwards assumed chief 
authority in England during the latter days .of his father. 
For political purposes he supported Wyclifle. He was 
suspected of designs on the throne during the minority of 
Richard II. He afterwards fitted out an expedition to gain the 
crown of Castile, but married the king of Castile’s daughter 
and returned to England where he died, 1398. 

The Maid of Orleans (Joan of Arc) thought she had a call 
from heaven to deliver France from the English, She compelled 
the English to raise the siege of Orleans (1429), led the French 
armies victoriously during the following year, but was captured 
at Compiegne (1430) and the next year (1431) was burnt as 
a heretic. Before this, Charles had been crowned at Rheims 
and almost all France was lost to the English, 


(3) In Edward III.’s reign there were two expeditions to 
France to gain the French throne, which Edward claimed by 
right of his mother. In 1340 he defeated a fleet off Sluys, and 
in 1346 large army at Crecy. Another successful battle was 
fought at Poictiers in 1356. King John was taken prisoner but 
set at liberty on the conclusion of the treaty of Bretigny, 1360. 
Henry VII. invaded France in 1492, but a treaty was soon 
arranged by which the French king agreed to pay him £150,000. 
Philip of Spcin, the husband of Mary, persuaded her to declare 
war against France. The English and Spanish forces were 
successful at St. Quentin, but the Duke of Guise captured 
Calais which England had held for above 200 years, 


(4) There was no parliament properly so called, till after the 
= mentioned in the question. A council met, composed of the 

rons and the prelates. ‘The power of the clergy was restricted 
by the council of Clarendon in 1164. During the —_ of 
Richard I., the London citizens were united with the earls and 
barons in a meeting to decide who was to be Justiciar. 
Little change occurred till the year 1215, when the power of the 
barons was increased to such an extent that they were able to 
extract from the king the Magna Charta, 


(5) The Constitutions of Clarendon were enacted by a great 
council of barons and prelates which met at Clarendon, in Wilt- 
shire, in 1164. They consisted of clauses defining the power of 
the clergy, and making them subject to the civil courts. ~ 

The Pilgrimage of Grace was a rising of the people of York- 
shire on the destruction of the lesser monasteries in 1546. Its 
only effect was to hasten the destruction of the larger houses. 

The Lollards were the followers of Weyliffe, who had 
preached against the abuses of the clergy. They were very 
much persecuted by Henry IV. and Henry V. In the reign of 
the latter, Lord Cobham, their chief leader, was put to death. 
The statutes against them were not repealed till 1548. 


Teaching. 
ROYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer tivo questions only.) 


1. Describe the best way of ruling slates, so as to help young 
scholars to understand the forms and proportions of letters, 
Give an example, 
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2. What is the use of ‘ pattern-reading’ in teaching a class 
toread? Mention any common faults which a good teacher 
should avoid in giving such lessons. 

3. Describe some exercises in Mental Arithmetic suited to 
children in the First Standard, and give examples. 


(1) Rule four lines rather deep about }th of an inch apart 
from each other, with a faint line midway between each two of 
them thus :— 














These will give guides to the proportionate heights of all the 
letters. The thin lines will show the places for joining the 
letters, while the topmost thick line will show the height of all 
letters above the line, except ¢ and f, and the bottom thick 
line will show the depth of all long letters which go below 
the line. 


(2) ‘Pattern Reading’ is intended to assist the pupil in learn- 
ing to read well, that is, in being able to meee | with proper 
articulation, accurate pronunciation, and correct emphasis, 
expression and intelligence. 

A good teacher would not be likely to commit any faults in 
giving such a lesson. The most common faults are (a) reading 
too much at a time, (4) reading too little, (c) not allowing the 
children to act on the pattern given by themselves reading a 
new piece. ’ 


(3) First Standard children should be repeatedly exercised on 
the Tables appointed in Schedule I. Addition and Subtraction 
of concrete as wel! as abstract numbers should also be frequent. 
The exercises should be also given as to include questions 
varying in difficulty, Examples :— 

(1)6and4and9 =? (2) 8and7and 3 =? 
and 2 cows have how many legs? 
would cost how many pence? (5) Five bags each contain 8 
marbles, how many altogether? (6) 5 x 9and2? (7) 4 sixes 
and 4? (8) A boy saves 8d. a day, how many pence in a 
week ? 


(3) 4 horses 
(4) 6 lbs. of sugar at 3d. 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 


English Grammar and Composition. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other only.) 


1. Paraphrase this passage, and explain its meaning : 
* The self-applauding bird the peacock sce ; 

Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold. 
| He treads, as 7f, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were governed by his ear ; 
And seems to say, Ye meaner fowl, give place, 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace. | 
Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes, 
Though he too wears a glory in his plumes ; 
He, Christian-like, retreats with modest mien 
To the close copse or far-sequestered green, 
And shines without desiring to be seen.’ 


2. Analyse the lines enclosed within brackets, and parse the 
words printed in italics. 

3. Show what is the meaning and use of the first syllable in 
each of the following words ; and say whether it is of Latin or 
of purely English origin :— 

Undo. Repeal. Foretell. Jmproper. 
gregate. Jnsight. Over-reach. £-xpire. 


Mistake. 
Outdo. 


4. Name some prepositions which may sometimes be used as 
adverbs, Give sentences illustrating your answer, and show 
how you would explain the distinction to a class of scholars, 


5. Select from the lines in Question 1 any words which you 


— to be of Latin derivation, and say how you reccgnise 
em, 


Con- 





(t) Look at the conceited peacock ! Behold what a proud 
Pharisee he is! The heat of the mid-day sun tempts him to 
unfold his tail of azure, green, and gold. He treads as if he 
were listening to slow music, and each step were taken to keep 
time to it. His manner seems to say to all the other birds, 
‘Step out of my way, for I am all that is grand, and dignified 
and beautiful.’ On the other hand, the pheasant never pre- 
sumes, although he is quite as gaily dressed as the peacock. 
He, humble as a Christian, modestly hides himself in the thick 
wood, or far-away pasture, his beauty being greatly admired 
even though the bird does not desire to show himself. In this 
passage the bearing of the peacock and the pheasant are con- 
trasted. Although both birds are clad in bright feathers, azure, 
green, and gold, the one is proud and haughty, the other 
humble and retiring. While the peacock treads in a stately, 
proud fashion as if he were stepping to music, and shows his t til 
to everybody, and seems by his manner to despise every other 
bird, and to say that he alone has beauty, dignity and grace, 
the pheasant modestly hides himself among the trees or in the 
deep grass, and gains admiration even though he is of such a 
retiring nature. 


(2) Subj. : He 
Pred, treads. 
(a) Prine. sent. 
as if 
his measured step 
were governed 
by his ear 
some solemn music near (circumstance). 
(4) Ady. sent, to (a) (manner), 
Conn, and 
Subj. : he 
Pred. seems 
Ind. Obj. to say. 
(c) Princ. co-ord, to (a). 
[ye] 
give 
place. 
(¢) Noun sent. obj, to (¢). 
I 


Conn, : 
Subj. 
Pred. 
Ind. Obj. : 
Ext. of Pred. : 


Subj. 
Pred, 
Obj. 


Subj. : 
Pred, : am all splendour, dignity and grace. 
(c) Noun sent., part of obj, to (¢). 


As—cop. conj., joining //e treads and | /le would tread |. 

if—cop. conj., joining [//e would tread | and Lis measured 
step, Se. 

as if—comp. cop. conjunction, joining //e freads and //is 
measured step, Sc. 

were—aux. verb to governed, ind., pass. voice.+ 

governed—past part. of fo govern, ref. to step. 

were guverned—reg. trans. verb, passive, subj., past, 3rd 
sing., agreeing with its nom. stef. 

scems—verb, reg, intrans., act., ind. 3rd sing., agreeing 
with its nom. Ae, 

splendour—abs. noun used as a com. noun, com. gen., sing., 
Ist nom. after a. 


Prefix. Meaning and Use. Origin. 
Un ... back, negative form of verb E. 
Re ... back oragain... I 
Fore ... before ee eee sta oe E. 
Im .., not, forming negative... ae FF 
Mis .,. failure, amiss, wrong ] 

Con ... together ... eee pes L. 

In ... inorinto ... ocd kis ee E. 

Over... beyond or over ... iss ads E. 

Ex ,.. out of ina ove L. 

Out 


. 


excelling ... _ ont om E. 


(4) The following are a few of the prepositions which may 
used as adverbs : 


About, above, after, along, before, behind, below, in, off, 
cn, over, within, without. 


Examples of use : 
Turn about (adv.), Run about the floor (p.). He is gone 
“ above (adv.). Above the door (p). Tom went defore ; his 
sister followed after (adv.). efore the fire; after the 
flood (p.). 
When the word governs the verb, it is an adverb; when used 
with an objective case a‘ter it, it is a preposition, 














+= 
, (a 
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(5) The following words are of Latin origin. I know them 
by their prefixes, affixes and roots. 
Applauding, sumptuous, meridian, radiant, tempt, 
glories, measure, splendour, dignity, grace, presumes, 
glory, retreats, mien, sequestered, desiring. 


Geography. 


Boys AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three quesiions only.) 


1. Where are Ashantee, Ava, the Victoria Nyanza, Delhi, 
Tonquin, Singapore, Lahore, Krakatoa, and Constantine ? and 
say what is remarkable about any of them. 


2. Draw a map of Africa north of the equator. Show in it 
the divisions of territory under different Governments, and some 
of the principal rivers and towns, 


3. What is meant by a Trade Wind and by the Gulf Stream ? 
Explain the reason of one of them as to a class in the Seventh 
Standard. 


4. Describe four of the chief rivers in Asia, their sources, the 
chief towns on their banks, and the sort of produce which is 
carried by means of them. 


5. If you were travelling from Alexandria to Calcutta by way 
of the Suez Canal, what places and what interesting objects and 
scenes would you pass on the voyage ? 


(1) Ashantee, a native State, 500 miles inland from the Gold 
Coast ; capital, Coomassie ; burnt by English in Ashantee War, 
1867. 

Ava, former capital of Burmah, now in ruins; Burmah some- 
times called Ava; invaded hy British in 1824, 1852, 1887. 

Victoria Nyansa, named dike Queen Victoria, discovered by 
Speke in 1858, circumnavigated 4 Stanley in 1875; a large 
lake 300 miles by 90 miles, near the equator, Central Africa ; 
one of the sources of the Nile. 

Delhi, a large well fortified city on the Jumma, in N. W. 
India ; seized by Sepoys in 1857, but retaken same year ; former 
capital of Mogul Empire. 

Tonquin, the most northerly province of the kingdom of 
Annam in S.E. Asia; lately taken possession of by French. 

Singapore, island off S.W. of Malay Peninsula, with capital 
of same name, which is the chief emporium for trade in that 
part of Asia. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, on the Ravee ; noted for 
its temples, mosques, and tombs. 

Arakatoa, 

Constantine, a city of Algeria; near it the ruins of Hippo. 


(3) At the Tropics, owing to the excessive heat, the air 
becomes rarefied, and ascends, ‘Ihe air on either side flows 
towards the equator to occupy the place of the rarefied air and 
restore the equilibrium, If the world were still, these currents 
of air would flow in a directly N. and S. direction, but owing to 
the more rapid rotation of the earth at the equator, the currents 
are left behind and become N.E. and S.E. winds. As they are 
- cea service to sailing vessels, they are called Trade 

nas, 

A Trade Wind is a wind blowing constantly in the same 
direction, and is found N. or S, of the equator. 

The Gulf Stream is the name applied to the equatorial 
current after it has passed round the Gulf of Mexico, and issued 
from the Strait of Florida. It proceeds in a N.E, direction 
across the Atlantic, its influence being felt on the shores of 
Britain, France and Spain. 


(4) The Ganges, Indus, Hoang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang are 
among the principal rivers of Asia, 

The Ganges rises in the Himalayas, flowing through the 
range transversely, and issuing into the northern plain. It flows 
FE. and afterwards S, to the Bay of Bengal; Calcutta, Patna, 
Moorshedabad, Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, are the 
chief towns on its banks. Rice, wheat, maize, timber, opium, 
and indigo are carried on its waters. 

The Indus rises also in the Himalayas and flows S.W. and S. 
to the Arabian Sea, Kurrachee, Hyderabad, Lahore, Multan, 
and Peshawur are the chief towns on its banks. Rice 
— wheat, teak and other timber are among the kinds of pro- 
cauce, 

_ The Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang are two rivers of China, 
rise in the Inshan mountains, and, after separating widely in the 








centre of the country, empty themselves near each other 
into the Yellow Sea. On the Hoang-ho are Tsi-Nan, Si-Noan, 
Fuchau, Sinchau, and on the Yang-tse-kiang are Kiang-Ning, 
Gan-King, Wuchang, Chung-Ching, Li-Kiang. The vessels 
carry rice, fruits, tea, tamarinds, oranges, and the imported 
articles. 


(5) After leaving Alexandria we should enter the Suez Canal 
at Port Said, and pass slowly through it to Ismailia, of import- 
ance while the canal was being constructed, and Suez at the Red 
Sea end. Mount Sinai would be seen on the insula, and 
Jeddah, the port of Mecca, would be passed. At the entrance 
to the Red Sea we should see the coaling station Aden, and pass 
into the wide Arabian Sea, seeing nothing but water till passing 
Cape Comorin, and entering Palk’s Passage. The land would 
then be left again till reaching the mouth of the Hooghly, 
where there would be an opportunity of seeing the low-lying 
sunderbands, and perhaps some of the wild beasts they contain, 
before reaching Calcutta. 


History. 
ROYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1, Who were the parents of James I.? Trace genealogically 
his title to the English Throne, 


2. Point out the strong and the weak points in the character 
of Charles I., and illustrate your answer by the events of 
his reign. 

3. State briefly what you know of Arabella Stuart, the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Treaty of Ryswick, and the Earl of 
Peterborough. 


4. Write short accounts of the South Sea Scheme, the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, and the Mutiny at the Nore. 


5. What were the immediate cavses of the Crimean War? 
What were its chief incidents? How was it concluded ? 


(1) Mary, Queen of Scots, and Henry, Lord Darnley. 


| 
Margt. Douglas 
| 


, m. Henry Darnley 


| 


Margaret 
m. James IV. 
| 
James V. 
Mary, Q. of Scots 


! 
= —EE 
| 
Elizabeth Edward VI. 


| 


Henry VIII. 


iz 
Mary 


(2) Charles I. was dignified, devout and grave. He wasa 
steady business man. He had high views of kingly prerogative, 
and there was a strange mixture of violence, duplicity 4 
irresolution in his dealings with his subjects. 

When before the Parliament, Charles always appeared 
dignified. He attended carefully to religious duties, and acted 
in a devout manner on the Scaffold, His manner was always 
grave, even to melancholy, ' 
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He attended carefully in the early years of his reign to the 
business of the State, and set about making arrangements to 
pay his father’s debts. 

He did violence to the constitution by forced loans and 
benevolences, by imposing taxes without the consent of the 
Parliament, by arbitrary imprisonments, by forced billeting of 
soldiers, and by the proclamation of martial law. He ordered 
the sheriffs to exclude the patriots from Parliament, did not 
summon the Earl of Bristol, and sent Sir Dudley Digges and 
Sir Joh Eliot to the Tower for managing the impeachment of 
Buckingham. 

He conceded the Petition of Right, and yet continued to act 
as before. While he had received the greatest assistance in 
his policy from the Earl of Strafford, he allowed him to be put 
to death by the Yarliament. He tried to force prelacy on Scot- 
land, and then yielded to the demands of the Scotch. He 
raised an army and advanced to Berwick to punish them, and 
then conceded all their demands. He attempted to seize the 
five members and then weakly left the city. He secretly nego- 
tiated with the Independents and the Scots, increasing their 
suspicions of his sincerity. 


(3) Arabella Stuart was the cousin of James I. of England. 
Raleigh and Cobham were accused of plotting to get her the 
throne, and James I. and Elizabeth were both jealous of her. 
After her marriage with William Seymour she was confined to 
the Tower. On endeavouring to escape to the continent, she 
was brought back, and died insane in the Tower. 

The first Earl of Shaftesbury was a member of the Barebones’ 
Parliament. He me a minister of Charles II., but after- 
wards joined the opposition, breaking up the Cabal ministry. 
He then displayed great activity in keeping up the ferment 
against the Catholics, but soon became again a minister of the 
crown. He was committed on a charge of high treason, but 
- acquitted. He then left England, and died in Holland, 
1683. 

William III, went to Holland to arrange for a coalition 
against Louis in 1691. During the following years varying 
success attended the French and English respectively. Louis 
then became desirous of ending the war, and the Treaty of 
Ryswick was signed in 1697. Louis relinquished most of his 
conquests and acknowledged William as king of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The Earl of Peterborough, in conjunction with a fleet under 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, took Barcelona and reduced all Catalonia 
and Valencia under the authority of Charles III., 1705, His 
conduct was called in question in Parliament. He afterwards 
joined in the attack on the Duke of Marlborough. 


(4) The South Sea scheme was started for the purpose of 
buying up the National Debt on consideration of the payment 
of a large sum as interest, and the sole privilege of trading to the 
South Seas, 

They bought up the unredeemable Government annuities by 
the issue of stock at a low rate. A rage for speculation set in, 
and the stock rose toa great height. At last it fell with a 
crash and thousands were ruined. The ministry were accused 
of having aided the delusion. Sir Robert Walpole took mea- 
sures to remedy the disaster and to punish the directors. 

The Catot Sreet Conspiracy was a plot to assassinate the 
ministers of George 1V. The plotters met in a loft in Cato 
Street, the ring-leader being Arthur Thistlewood, whose design 
was, as he averred, to avenge the ‘Manchester massacre.’ He 
and four others were hanged, 1820. 

The Mutiny at the Nore took place in 1797. The sailors had 
been ill-paid, ill-fed, greatly neglected, and badly used. Their 
grievances were redressed, but, led by a man named Parker, for 
a time the ships at the Nore were in rebellion. Parker and 
several others were hanged. 


(5) The Russians in 1853 demanded the complete independ- 
ence of the Greek Church in Turkey, after being dissatisfied 
with the action of the Sultan with respect to the ssion of 
the sacred places in Palestine. The desire of the Russians, 
however, was to get nearer to Constantinople. The English, 
French and Italians joined in defending Turkey. British fleets 
and armies were sent, and the cc nfl ct raged principally in the 
Crimea, The chief events were the victories of the Alma, 
Inkerman, and Balaclava, in 1854, the sufferings of the Britis‘: 
in the winter, and the fall of Seb. st »pol, in 1855. Thé Treaty 
of Paris, 1856, ended the conflict, Russia being compelled to 
abstain from keeping a navy in tl.¢ Black Sea, 





Teaching. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Draw a map of the surroundings—streets, roads, church, 
&e.—of your schoolroom, such as would serve to make the 
meaning and use of a map intelligible to young children. 


2. Write simple notes of a lesson on ove of these subjects :— 
(a) A clock (for infants). 
(4) A verb in the passive voice. 
(c) A desert. 


3. Say exactly what are the requirements ot the Code under 
the heads, Arithmetic, English, and Geography, for scholars of 
the Fourth Standard ; or 

Describe the sort of apparatus or picture which would be 
useful in an Infant School for teaching counting. 


(2) A Clock. 
(For Infants.) 


Introduction, Refer to times of day ; morning (when children 
rise, and go to school ; noon (sun high, go to.dinner) ; afternoon 
(in school again) ; night (darkness, time to go to bed.) These 
come every day. But hard to tell Aow much of the day is gone 
without something to tell exactly. Find this in @ clock, 

(a) Parts of a Clock. What can they see? A face. What 
on the face? Figures. Howmany? 12. Why? (Noanswer). 
Now show that from noon to noon is a day, really from midnight 
to midnight (the former because they are not awake). Divided 
into 24 parts called hours. 24= twice? (Twelve), Clocks 
made so that the hours shall be counted fice ina day. Let 
them count the hours, 


(6) What else can they sec? //ands. How many? How 
different ? Naw show that the big one moves faster than the 
little one. One called Aour, the other minute hand, 


(c) Use of these hands, To tell hours and minutes past the 
hour, show position at various times. 

(d) The Works. Open the clock and: show wheels, and tell 
them the use of the wheels. To make the clock go. Spring, 
key, pendulum also to be shown, 

(e) Voice of the clock. Tick, tick, guietly, regularly, always 
the same, no hu Children to learn the lesson of doing their 
work quietly, regularly, without bustle. Mind the clock, be in 
time, never late. ‘ 


(2) (4) A Verb in the passive voice. 
Write a sentence with a transitive verb in the active voice, as, 
John struck the table. 

Analyse it carefully. Do this with half a dozen sentences of 
the same kind, 

Note carefully that the subject is the doer of the action, and 
the object the sufferer of the action. 

Next take the object of one of the sentences, and ask one of 
the children to tell what has ry apes but to speak about the 
sufferer of the action, and not the doer, ¢.g., in sentence given, 
the table. The answer will most likely come: The table 
was struck by John. If és is used instead of was correct the 
tense. 

Next have all the sentences converted in the same way. 

Then examine the sentence part by part. 

The = has become the subject. 

The subject has become the object after a preposition, 

The verb which was one word is now ¢wo. These parts are? © 
Part of verb ¢o de and the participle of the verb in first sen- 
tence. 

The change then of the object to the subject has led to a 
change of the verb. ‘This change is the inflexion called voice. 

Verbs have two voices, active and fassive, one used when the 
subject is the doer of the action, the other when it is the sufferer 
of the action. ‘The latter is called the passive voice. 

Now write definition on Blackboard, and give numerous 
examples—both of changes and picking out, 


| 3) (a) The answer to this question is in Schedules I. and IT, 
of Code, which should be committed to memory by every P. T. 

(4) A square frame with 12 parallel wire bars from side to 
side, on each of which are placed 12 coloured beads in threes or 
fours of the same colours. ‘This is called an abacus or ball 
frame. By it all numbers can be counted to 144. A smaller 
frame is sometimes ysed, - 
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A box of cubes is sometimes used, or a box of counters, or but = which not, which—rel. pro., neut., sing., 3rd, nom. 
peas, or marbles. The latter are useful, as they can be put into to receizes. _not—adv. of negation, mod, recewves. 
tens in bags, and then treated more easily as ones, and hundreds listens—verb, reg. intr. act., ind., 3rd sing., agreeing with 
can be thus taught. ’ which, included in due. : : : 

For very little children domino cards with less numbers receives—verb, reg. trans,, act., ind, 3rd sing., agreeing 
(double six) are also used. with which und. ; 
were—verb, irreg. intr, subj. mood, past, 3rd. sing., agr. 

with which und, 
else—adv. of manner, modg. were. 


END OF FOURTH YEAR. 


English Grammar and Composition. (3) 


~s-% & 


——— 


~~ 


Word, Root. Other Derivations. 


commerce... merx, goods . mercer, merchant, mer- 
(Answer question 1 and two other questions.) chandise. : 
designed .. Signum, a mark ... resign, consign, assign. 
1. Explain in your own words what this passage means :— associate . socius, acompan‘on dissociate, soviable, asso- roun 
* The band of commerce wus designed ciation, TI 
‘To associate all the branches of mankind ; climate ... Clima, a slope . clime, climatic, acclima- Ura 
And if a boundless plenty 4e the robe, tise. pov 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. climes - mn clime, climatic, acclima- ; r 
Each climate needs wha¢ other climes produce, tise. in co 
And offers something to the general use ; produce . duco, I lead . reduce, seduce, adduce. thes 
| No land éuf listens to the common call, general .» genus, birth . generate, generalise, de- 
And in return receives supply from all, generate. 
This genial intercourse, or mutual aid, receives ... capio, I take ... Conceive, deceive, re- 
Cheers what were else an universal shade ;} ceipt. 
Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, supply pleo, I fill... .. Teply, apply, ply. Grea 
And softens human rock-work into men.’ genial... . genius, the spirit of geniality, genial ness, direc 
enjoyment. congenial. Star. 
intercourse curro, I run . recur, concur, occur, Ar 
mutual muto, I change ... mutable, immutable, mu- Grea 
tability. Thes 
universal verto, I turn ... universal, univer:ality, Nort 
inversion. 

4. Name six great English writers between the ages of nature ... Natura, natus, to be natural, naturalise, un- (2) 
Chaucer and of Milton, and say of each of the six what were ; born natural. south 
his principal works. human . homo, a man ... humane, inhuman, hu- Arab 
mani-e, are ij 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


“= 


5 =e 
i ome 


7 a 


— 


eS 


SR ee 


7 te See = 


2. Analyse the passage enclosed in brackets, and parse the 
words printed in italic. 


3. Select from the passage in Question 1 any words of Latin 
origin. Give the root in each case, and three other English 
words having the same root. 


s. If there is anything wrong in any of the following sen- . 
tences, correct it, and give reasons for your correction :— Yuea 
(2) To aim at public and at private good are not incon- (4) York 
sistent with each other. (1) Sir Thomas More _ ... Utopia. 
+) He ventured to differ with the minister. (2) Edmund Spenser . Shepherd's Calendar, _ (3) 
He is a reliable authority on that subject. Faerie Queen, * State 
‘ , juris¢ 
. History of the World, State 
. Arcadia, Sonnets. 7) 
. Essays, _Advancement of acros 
; : r Learning, Novum Or- and ¢ 
(1) Commerce was intended to form the bond of union ganum. Br 
between the various races of mankind. If great profusion may (6) William Shakespeare... Tragedies, Comedies, His- port | 
be considered as a garment covering the world, then commerce torical Plays, Sonnets lane 
may be looked upon as the belt which binds this robe together. : 4 P i: 
Each country is dependent for something which it needs upon ; rs, 
some other country, and each country produces something which (5) (e) Fae yr Each cag ih agp _mapesene Pema orgy (we capiti 
adds to the common wealth of the whole. Each country | ®% Teterres =? 4. one anet en Se ee ee es Mahe 
supplies something at the request of .the other, and in return it (4) He ventured to differ from the minister. oe Ch 
receives supplies from them. Were it not for this inter- Usually a verb takes the preposition after it which is of the extrel 
communication the world would become one vast abode of | same meaning as the prefix which goes to form the verb, If Sas 
melancholy and discontent. Commerce softens the manners | the word differ means guarrel, then with is correct. If in opinion 


é 


(3) Sir Walter Raleigh 
(4) Sir Philip Sidney 


You will bear it, as you have so many things. 
f) Nobody ever put so much of themselves into their 
work. (5) Lord Bacon 


‘ 


( 

(¢) 

(¢) Henry and myself greatly enjoyed the scene, 
(¢) 

( 


beaut 


and dispositions of those who engage in it. 
(2) (a) Subj. : No land 
Pred. : [is there]. 
Prine. sent. 
(4) But = which not 
Subj. : ao 
Pred. istens 
Ind. obj.: to the general call 
Ext. of Prod. : [not] (meg-). 


is understood after differs then it should be from. 

(c) Reliable is not necessary. If he is an authority, he must 
be able to be relied upon. 

(@) Henry and I greatly enjoyed the scene. The simple 
nominative is needed for the verb, not the compound reflexive 
pronoun. 

(e) You will bear it, as you have dorne so many things, With- 
out the participle the meaning is ambiguous, 


(/) Nobody ever put so much of himself into his work, 


fine s 
Za 
side | 
that 1 
Th 
east ¢ 
inhab 
Tor 
head | 


() ae wae sent. to a. Nobody is singular, the pronoun must be singular, Ha 
Subj. : [which] trade 

Pred. : receives Geography. Col 

Obj. : supply fortifi 

Ind. Obj. : from all BOYS AND GIRLS, Th 

Ext. of Pres, : in return [not], south 
Adj. sent to a. fine s¢ 
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(Answer three questions only.) 





2. ‘Most of the important peninsulas of the world extend 
southwards towards the sea.’ .Give some illustrations of this 
statement, and mention any exeeptions to it. 
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3. Give some particulars respecting the situation and character 
of six of these places :—The District of Columbia, the Deccan, 
Brindisi, Bagdad, Chicago, Santiago, Zanzibar, the Soudan, 
Toronto, Havana, Colombo, the Hudson, the Congo, and the 
Hoang-ho. 


4. Explain as to a class in the Seventh Standard the differ- 
ence between spring and neap tides. 


5. Draw either a map of the West Indies, or a diagram illus- 
trating a lunar eclipse and showing the reason for it. 


(1) Planets are so called because they move round the sun 
and do not always occupy the same relative position towards 
each other. Satellites are smaller planets or moons attached to, 
and revolving round, the larger planets as the planets revolve 
round the sun, 

The planets are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune. Some of these have one or more satellites. 

The stars vary in magnitude. Many of the most brilliant are 
in connection with constellations or groups of stars. Among 
these latter are the Great Bear, Little Bear, Cassiopoeia, the 
Dragon, Orion, the Lion, Cancer, and the Swan. 

The North Polar Star is in the tail of the Little Bear, and 
is distinguished by being in a direct line with the pointers of 
the Great Bear, two of the stars which form the square of the 
Great Bear, Cassiopceia is in the form of a W and is 
directly opposite the Great Bear on the other side of the Pole 
Star. 

Arcturus is a bright star in the direct line of the tail of the 
Great Bear Orion has three stars in a line called Orion’s Belt. 
These point out Sirius in the South East, and Pleiades in the 
North-West, 


(2) Africa and America, among the continents, extend 
southwards. Spain and Portugal, Italy, ‘Turkey, and, Greece, 
Arabia, India, Further India, Sweden and Norway, Nova Scotia 
are instances among countries. The principal exceptions are 
Yucatan in Central America, Denmark in Europe, and Cape 
York Peninsula in Australia, 


(3) District of Columbia, a federal district of the United 
States of North America, on the Potomac, under the direct 
jurisdiction of congress; contains Washington the capital of the 
States, 

The Deccan, an elevated table land of South India stretching 
across the peninsula, bounded. on the north by the Nerbudda 
and on the south by the Kistnah. 

Brindisi, seaport of South Italy, on the Adriatic, the nearest 
port to Alexandria connected with the European railways ; hence 
place of embarkation of Indian Mails, 

Bagdad, a \arge and very ancient city on the Tigris, the 
capital of the Saracen Empire, and the principal seat of 
Mahommedan learning till the 13th century. 

Chicago, a large city of the United States, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, exports corn, bacon, timber, &c. 

Santiago, capital of Chili, west coast of South America, 
beautifully situated on the Maypocho, delightful climate, and 
fine scenery, 

_ Zanzibar, country, East Africa, stretching along north-western 
side of ieee channel and north of the province of 
that name ; also island of Zanzibar, residence of the Sultan, 

The Soudan, name applied to all the region south of Sahara, 
east of Senegambia, and west of Abyssinia, called also Nigritia ; 
inhabited by negroes, ruled chiefly by Arabs. 

Yoronto, in province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada, near 
head of Lake Ontario, good harbour, manufactures, commerce. 

Havana, capital of island of Cuba, West Indies ; large port, 
trade in all West Indian produce. 

Colombo, principal seaport and capital of Ceylon, strongly 
fortified, 

The Hudson, large river flowing south-east into the Atlantic, 
south of the Bay of Fundy ; New York on island at the mouth ; 
fine scenery on banks. 

_ The Congo, a large river of West Africa, drains a large area, 
district traversed by Stanley, course broken by several falls. 
Congo Free State established in its basin. 

The Hoang-ho, one of the largest rivers of China, rises in 
mountains of Thibet, and after a course of 2,600 miles, empties 
itself into the Yellow Sea, : , 
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(4) Both the sun and moon attract the waters of the earth, 
Although the moon is the smaller body, because of its nearness 
it attracts the waters more than the sun, When they are both 
acting in the same direction, it follows that the attraction will 
be greatest. The tides are then called spring tides. When the 
influence of the sun and moon is exerted at right angles to each 
other, then the tides will be lowest. ‘These are calted nenp tides. 


(Draw on blackboard diagrams to illustrate, similar to those 
often published in this magazine. ) 


(5) See previous Nos. of the /ractical Teacher for diagrams 
of a lunar eclipse. 


History. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Name three prime ministers (now dead) of the present 
reign. State to which party each belonged and mention any 
Parliamentary measures in which they were concerned, 


2. What wars have at different times been carried on by 
Great Britain in any part of North America? Give dates, 


3. State briefly what you know of the Chartists, Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Catholic Emancipation, the Sepoy Mutiny. 


4. What Acts of Parliament have at different times regulated 
the succession to the English throne ? 


5. Give some account of the younger Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 


(1) Three of the premiers of the present reign, now dead, 
were Sir Robert Peel, who belonged to the Conservative party, 
and repealed the Corn Laws, and imposed the Income Tax ; 
the Earl of Derby, of the same party, who carried the Reform 
Bill of 1867 ;,and Lord Palmerston, of the Liberal party, who 
passed the Factory Acts, abolished the E. India Company, 
removed Jewish disabilities, remodelled the Customs’ duties, 
and abolished the paper duty, 


(2) Canada was taken by the English in 1629. During the 
seven years’ war Canada was wrested from the French, 1759. 


The war of Independence took place in 1775—1782. 


In 1812 there was an invasion of Canada by the United 
States army ; continued in 1814. 


*There was a rebellion in 1837—1838, 
A Fenian raid on Canada took place in 1868, 


(3) The Chartists were principally working men, who, suffer- 
ing from the great distress during the agitation for the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, looked to further legislative reforms to better 
their condition, They drew up the ‘ People’s Charter,’ asking 
for annual parliaments, vote by ballot, payment of members, 
no property qualifications, manhood suffrage, and equal electoral 
districts. ‘They met on Kennington Common, and proceeded to 
present a petition in favour of their demands, Some Chartists 
were imprisoned, but as an organised body the Chartists had 
not a lung existence. 


Repeal of the Corn Laws, ‘There were heavy duties levied on 
imported corn. Agitation commenced in 1839 for the repeal of 
the duties, Richard Cobden and John Bright being the leaders, 
Sir Robert Peel carried a Bill for their abolition in 1846, 


Catholic Emancipation.—Till the reign of George III. the 
Roman Catholics were subject to severe penal laws, In 1817 
after other restrictions had been removed, they were admitted 
to all ranks in the army and navy. They were however kept 
out of parliament and from many offices, A catholic association 
was formed in Ireland, and Daniel O’Connell was returned to 
parliament In 1829 a Bill was carried by Sir Robert Peel, 
admitting them to all offices except those of Regent, Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Sepoy Mutiny.—In 1857 the native soldiers of India mutinied 
-under a mistaken idea of proposed interference with their 
religion, At Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and other places, 
great cruelties were practised on the English. Havelock, 
Outram, and Clyde put down the rebellion and the government 





of the country was transferred to the Crown in 1858, 
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(4) In 1485 the Parliament settled the crown on Henry VII. 
and his heirs, 


In the reign of Henry VIII. an act was passed called 
‘ The Act concerning the King’s Success‘on,’ which pronounced 
the marri of the king with Katharine unlawful, and that 
with Anne Boleyn law‘ul and valid. 


In 1701 the Act of Settlement settled the crown on the 
grand-daughter of James I., and daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, Sophia, Electress of Hanover, in default of heirs of 
William and Anne. 


(5) Pitt, Fox and Burke were three statesmen and orators of 
the reign of George III. The two former were of opposite 
olitical parties, while in the earlier part of his career Fox and 
Burke were great friends, becoming estranged after the outbreak 
of the French revolution. 


Pitt became Prime Minister in 1783, when only 25 years of 
age, Fox was his senior and had been Secretary of State, and 
taken a strong part in favour of the Americans, In 1788 they 
quarrelled respecting the power to be conferred on the Prince of 
Wales as Regent during the insanity of the king. In 1789 
came the French revolution. Fox took the side of the French, 
but was opposed by his friend Edmund Burke, who wrote 
‘Reflections on the Revolution in France.’ The difference 
caused their permanent estrangement. Pitt was compelled by 
events to join in the European quarrel, and disaster to England 
was averted by his measures to augment the fleet and defend the 
country. He died broken-hearted after the battle of Austerlitz. 


Fox supported many liberal measures ; he took a prominent 
yart in the prosecution of Warren Hastings; assisted Wilberforce 
in his attacks on the slave trade ; he attempted the repeal of the 
laws against the Unitarians, and supported the idea of Catholic 
emancipation. He did not long survive Pitt. They were both 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Burke was greatly distinguished as an orator. He impeached 
Warren Hastings, supported the penal statutes against 
Unitarians, and Spposed the French Revolution and the mea- 
sures for parliamentary reform. His writings are held in great 
estimation for their style and diction. 


Teaching. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
( Answ.r two questions only.) 


1, Prepare notes cf a Jesson on one of these subjects :— 
(a) The Tropics. 
(4) A coal mine, 
(ce) For Infants. Wool, 
(¢@) For Infants. Parts of a house. 


1, Why is it useful to require children to form sentences of 
their own, in illustration of your Grammar lessons, Give some 
examples of exercises of this kind, both oral and written, such 
as might be required for children in the Third Standard. 


3. Give some examples of the sort of poetical extracts which 
are suited either for children in an infant school or for scholars 
in the Sixth Standard ; and say what is the use of such recita- 
tions, 


(4) A Coal Mine. 
(Ages 8-10, Blackboard, &c. Coal. Model of Shaft if possible.) 


/ntroduction, Cold day, necessity of fire. Made in this 
country, usually of coal, 


Coal. Burns, flame, heat, why? Refer to wood, what 
happens in forest? Leaves fall, trees fall, gradually covered. 
Changes have taken place in past ages, forests covered, turned 
into coal. ' 

Where found. 1m layers underground. Sketch strata on 
blackboard, In some places edges of layers exposed on side of 
hill, then people dig into the hill to get coal. Oftener, however, 
they have to dig down into the ground to reach the coal, ‘This 
place called a coal mine, 





Parts of coal mine. Describe these in detail. The shaft, the 
seam, the main roads into the mine, the method of holding up 
the roof, the side streets, leaving d/ocks or pillars of coa', the 
waggons or tubs to bring out the coal on the rails, the engine, 
pulleys, ropes and cages for drawing up the coals and letting 
down the men. 

Dangers of the coal mine. Shaft accidents from explosions, 
fall of roof ‘or coal being hewed; necessity for care, safety 
lamps, &c, 


(d) Parts of a house. 


(Ages § or 6, Use blackboard. Get a doll’s house of which 
front can be removed). 


Need for a house. Sometimes hot, sometimes cold, rain, frost, 
snow. Where go? House. , 

Kinds of houses. (Some live in one room, perhaps others 
have larger houses, Questions must be suited to children ) 
Repeat rhyme about cobbler with only one room. Much nicer 
to have more than one. 

Parlour. Sitting room ; its furniture, what used for ? 

Kitchen, Fireplace, oven, boiler (perhaps), cooking needed, 
pots, pans, plates, dishes, other things. Perhaps in connection 
with it a Scullery. State its use. 

Bedrooms, Furniture: bed, chairs, washstand, dressing table, 
&c. When used? If not on same floor as the other rooms, 
how reached? Stair. 


Passage, Porch or Hall, Large houses have one or all these, 
Why? 

Pantry and Closets. Use. What things kept in them? Why ? 
Keep house tidy. 

Draw on black board a plan of these rooms. Take off front 
of house, and let children see inside. 


(2) Words are of use only so far as they can be made to 
express our thoughts. Children best learn the use of words by 
making sentences of their own. They thus get to know the 
powers of words, and the relationship that they bear to one 
another. Children in the Third Standard are required to know 
the use of nouns, verbs, pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs, In 
the Second Standard they have made sentences of nouns and 
verbs. Now they are to see that nouns have qualities, such 
qualities being expressed by words called adjectives. A sen- 
tence like this is put on the board :—Dog barks. Words de- 
scribing dog are asked for. So we get—The black dog barks, 
&e., &e. ntences with many other nouns are asked for. 
This exercise should be both oral and written, The uve of the 
adverb is taught in the same way, and the sentences are 
sometimes inverted thus :—The child is lame. The lame child 
cannot walk. The wheel turns merrily. Merrily turns the 
mill wheel. The uses of pronouns are taught by showing the 
oddity of such a sentence as—John goes home, and John gets 
his dinner, and John goesto bed, Children easily put this nght 
themselves, 


(3) Standard VI.— 
Extracts from Shakespeare :— 
Hubert and Arthur. 
The death of Julius Cesar. 
Trial from Merchant of Venice. 
Extract from Corialanus, 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Lord Byron’s Waterloo, 

Cowper’s On a Mother’s Picture. 
Shelley’s Skylark. 


Infants— 
Good night and good morning. 
All things bright and beautiful. 
The three little kittens. 
The kitten’s quarrel. 
The fox and the goose. 
Acquaintance with thoughts expressed in good words is 


obtained ; expression, emphasis, pathos, are all learned ; memory 
is strengthened and moral purposes are served, 
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EXERCISE.* 


In moderate time and trippingly. 
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Certificate Examination, 1888, 


Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Arithmetic. 
(Two hours and a HALF allowed for this Paper.) 
No Candidate is permitted to answer more than TREN questions. 
The solution must be given at such length as to be intelligible 


to the Examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of 
no value, 


1. If our base of notation were six instead of ten, how would 
the number three hundred and seventy-five be represented ? 
Prove your answer. Write out the numbers from one to fifty, 
expressed as they would be in the scale of six. 


6 | 375 
6 | 62...3 
6| 10...2 
Tid 
*, 375 in the scale of ten = 1423 in the scale of six. 
/’roof.—1423 in the scale of six 
=6x1+6x4+6xX24+3 
216 + 144 + 12 + 3 
= 375 in the scale of ten. 

The numbers from one to fifty in the scale of six = 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 
33+ 34r 35, 49% 41, 42, 43, 44+ 45+ 5% $1, 52, 53» 54» 55, 60, Or, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74) 75, 30, 81, 82. 


. 


2. Define interest and present worth, and find the present 
worth of Zot 13s. 3d. due § years hence at 3 per cent. 
simple interest. 

Interest is the sum of money paid for the loan or use of some 
other sum of money, lent for a certain time at a fixed rate; 
generally at so much for each £100 for one year. 

The present worth of a sum of money due at the end of a 
given time is that sum, which with its interest for the given time 
amounts to the sum due. 

Amount of £100 for the time = £100 + (£3 X 5) 

= £115; 

£ £s4 £ 
* WS: Olt 13) 3.5: Waa : Present worth. 

23 20. 20 

) 18233 § o( 7924 
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115 
115 


oa 
*, Present worth = £792 15s. Ans. 


3. Find to tive decimal places, the difference between the 
square of 8°50163 and the cube of 3 712. 
Contracted Multiplication to six places of decimals :— 
8°501630 
361058 
68013040 
4250815 
8502 
5100 
255 
72°277712 
3°712 
x72 
7424 
3712 
25954 
11136 


a 
——— 

i= @ 
‘—7 


= 





Contracted Multiplication to six places of decimals :— 
13°778944 
inne 
41336832 
9645261 
137789 
27558 
51°147440 
72°277712 — 51°14744 
21°13027 to five decimal places. Ans. 


.”. Difference 


on his outlay. Find his total income, neglecting brokerage. 
2! 
Total income = £1,750 x a+ 7 °/, on £1,750 


= y's of £1,750 + £17 10s. X 7 
= £48 12s. 29d. + £122 10s, 
= £171 2s. 22d. Ans, 


%. Two partners start in business, one with £2,500, the other 
with £1,500, and borrow £1,200 at 4 per cent. At the end of 
a year they have gained a profit of 10 per cent. on the whole 
capital, What should each receive in proportion to his capital ? 
Whole capital = £2,500 + £1,500 + £1,200 = £5,200; 
Profit = 10 °/, on £5,200 
ts of £5,200 
£520 ; 
Profit to be divided = £520 — 4 °/, on £1,200 
= £520 — £48 
= £472; “— 
.”. First share = £472 x ions 4 i900 
£472 X 3h 
= £472 x § 
= £59 X § 
= £295. Ans. 
Second share 


f 6, A merchant insures a ship and cargo for £15,320 at a pre- 
nium of 4} per cent, to cover value of ship and cost af in- 


surance. Find the premium paid and the value of ship and 
cargo. 


Premium = 4} °/, on £15,320 
= £153°2 x 4h 
= £153 48. X 4} 
= £612 16s, + £38 6s. 
= £651 2s. Ans, 
Value of ship and cargo = £15,320 — £651 2s. 
= £14,668 18s, Ans. 

7. The banker’s discount on a bill due in two months at 54 
per cent. is £19 5s. What is the amount of the bill ? ~ 
Interest on £100 for the time = £54 x 4 

= £143 
L £% 


-. $4: 19 5 :: 100 : Amount of bill. 
20 
385 
35 5 
— 385 X Waa x 127 
Tt X 2Q 
= £2,100. Ans, 


: 8. A makes an article, and sells it to B, B sells it to C, then 
C sells it to D, for 35s. ; A makes 20 per cent., B 25, C 40 per 


cent. What did it cost A to make it? 


Cost to A = 35s. x 4983 x }99 x 492 


5 2 
= Sx ¥ x 5)s 
(35 x x tx §) 
3 


= APs, 








a 16s. £d. Ans 


4. A man invests a legacy of £3,500, half in the 24 per cents. 
at 90, and half in an annuity which brings him in 7 per cent. 
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g. Reduce to decimals and add together— 
vy rvvoo $88, and $3}. 
gy = rhr = vey = 027; 
T0005 = ‘0027; 
$38 = “159; 

- 8 
ist == ms = ‘257; 
*027027027027027027 

0027 

“IS9TSOISOISOIS59159 

£2$7575757575757575 

"440461943761943761 
= 74464619437. Ans. 


10. If a woman can earn as much as a man, a boy $as 
much as a woman, and two men and one boy can earn £3 in a 
weck,-how much can ten men, six women, and two boys earn? 

Woman’s wages = } of a man’s, 
Boy’s 9» = 5, Woman’s 
4 of 3 of a man’s 
= } of a man’s; 

2 men and 1 boy earn as much as 2§ men; 

10 men, 6 women, and 2 boys earn as much as (10 + } X 6 
+ 3X 2) men 

= 145 men; 

. > wr 

.. Amount earned = £3 X 145 + 23 

= £3 x WW 

. ao 
th 

= £19 10s. Ans, 
FT nan 


11. How many tiles, each 10} inches square, will pave a hall 
21 feet long and 7 feet broad ? 
No. of tiles = 7 * 2% * 144 
Io} X 10} 
48 
— 2X BUX WY X 4 
2X xX BY 


3 
Ans, 


= 192. 


12. What explanations and exercises in involution would you 
think it necessary to give before teaching a class the rule for the 
extraction of the square root? Find the square root of 74529, 
and explain the process. 

Obtain the squares of the simple numbers 

I, 2, 3) 4 5, %& 7, 8, 9 

viz., 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 
and if a number ends with 0, its square also ends with 0; 
hence the squares of all numbers must end with 0, 1, 4, 5, 6, or9. 
Take any numbers of two figures and obtain the nearest squares 
to them, as 20, 47, 75, 90, &c. It will be seen from the squares 
of the simple numbers, that the square of a number of one 
figure consists of one or two figures. If we affix a cipher to 
each of the above numbers, we must affix two c phers to their 
squares ; hence the square of a number of two ngures consists 
of three or four figures. In like manner every additional figure 
in the number makes ¢o additional figures in the square. It 
thus follows that the square of any number consists of twice as 
many figures, or twice as many less one, as there are in the 
given number. 
_ Hence if the square of a number be given, we may suppose 
its first two figures on the right to correspond with the first 
figure to the nght in the number ; the next two figures in the 
square with the second figure in the number, and so on; and the 
last two figures, or last one figure, to correspond with the last 
figure in the number. These parts are called periods. Hence 
the rule of pointing in extracting the square root :— 

Place a dot over the units’ figure and every alternate figure in 
the square. , 


The number of dots indicate the number of figures in the 
Toot, 


E-xercise.—Place various numbers on the blackboard, and ask 
how many figures there wilt be in the square root. 





Example.—Find the square root of 74529. 
74529(273 
4 


47 | 345, 
329 
543 | 1629 
1629 


Explanation of Method.—Piace dots over the 9, 5, and 7, 


The nearest square to the first period or 7 is 4. Place the 
root of 4 or 2 in the answer, and subtract 4 from 7. 


Bring down the next period after the remainder, thus making 
345. Double the figure in the root already found for a trial 
division ; as 4 will go 8 times into 34, we had better put 7 as the 
next figure of the root, as this figure must be placed after the 4. 
We see that the divisor 47 goes 7 times, and leaves a remainder 
of 16. Bring down the next period, making 1629. 

The trial divisor will be twice 27 or 54, and 16 + § goes 3 
times. Place 3 after 54, or 543 for the divisor, and 3 in the 
root. 


_ We see that it goes exactly, and therefore the square root 
1s 273. 


13. Explain the meanings of each of the terms—‘ premium,’ 
‘ policy,’ ‘ claim,’ as used in connection with life insurance, 

A person aged 40 next birthday can assure Z5 at death by an 
annual payment of 3s. 3d. to the Post Office, and £8 16s, by 
a weekly payment of 2d. to an insurance office. Show that the 
rate of premium charged by the insurance office is 4} higher 
than that of the Post Office. 


Insurance is a contract by which one party (the insurer) un- 
dertakes to pay a spouted sum on the happening of a par- 
ticular event, in consideration of the other party (the insured) 
paying year by year, or once for all, a certain percentage of 
that sum. 

The consideration paid by the insured is called the premium, 
the instrument containing the contract the fo/icy, and the demand 
upon the insurance company for the payment of the specified 
sum the claim. 

Annual premium of £8 16s. in insurance offive = 2d. x 52 

= 8s, 8d.; 


nHuu 


Difference in annual premiums = 4s. 117,d. — 3s. 3d. 
= Is. 8A. ; 

Is. 8A;d. 

~ 3s. 3d 


Excess in insurance office = of Post Office premium 
s. 3d, 


tH 
43 of Post Office premium. 


14. The area of an oblong field, whose length is twice its 
breadth, is 80 acres. Find the length of its sides, 
Length x breadth = area; 
Twice breadth x breadth 
Twice breadth? 
Breadth? 


80 acres. 

(80 x 4,840) sq. yds., 

(40 x 4,840) sq. yds., 

(40 X 40 X 121) sq. yds., 
(40 X I1) yds. 

440 yds. 

880 yds. } Ans. 


.”. Breadth 


nunnune 


Length 


ps By accepting A’s offer for land recently eaprccin I 
: 3 


should lose 7 per cent. on the purchase-money. 
B’s offer I should gain 5 percent. B offers £273 12s. more 
than A. Find what I paid for the land. 

Difference of loss of 7 per cent. and gain of 5 per cent. 

= £273 12s., 
.". 12 per cent. of purchase-money = £273 12s., 
. .". Purchase-money = £273 128. x 4%? 
= £27,360 ~- 12 


= £2,280. Ans, 
~ Tad ete 


y accepting 
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Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Algebra and Mensuration. 


(TuREE hours allowed for this paper.) 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than NINE ques- 
tions in Algebra, and Two in Mensuration, 

Candidates who did not pass with credit in Arithmetic last 
year must answer the questions on Arithmetic, instead of those 
on Mensuration. 

The solution must be given at such length as to be intelligible 
to the Examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of no 
value, 


_i+(1 — x! - 2(1- 2 

1+ (1 — 2+ 2(0 - 2) 

_i1—2(1 - x) + (1 -#) 
I 2-2) 4 (1-2 

be {; —(1 — x3/')* 

% 1+(1 — 2%) { 

2. Find the sum of a given number of quantities in arith- 
metical progression, the first term and the common difference 
being given. 

If the arithmetic mean between a and 4 be twice as great as 


the geometric mean, find the ratio of a to 4. 
Let a denote the first term, d the common difference, » the 





number of terms, / the last term, s the sum of the terms. 
Then s = a + (a + d) + (a + 2d) + + /, and writing 
the series in the reverse order 
salt (l—d) + (0— 2d) + 
.”. By addition, 2s = (@ +2) +(a@+)+ 
1 wa =(a+)xn, 
n ‘ 
pax {2 ye . =a +43 
1+ (1 — 2%)! , =a+(n—1)d, 
“5 " {20 + (n — 14 }. 


25 
2 , 


Algebra. 


1. Divide 6x" — 96x ~! by x = 
ify 2 Lo VI—#® ot vi 
‘ 1+V1 =x" 
prove that 


to # terms 


6x! — 96x ~4 = 6 (x! — 16x74); 
sh ae) e! — 16e ~8 (x + ax) 4 ge $4 Be 
i 


ax) — 16x7 


axtig “ “+ = 2V/ab 
pa ‘ 
4 eae a® + 2ab + 3 = 16ab 
ara = 6 —§ a— 14a6= — 8 
x — 10x 
Se! -416r—! 


The arithmetic mean between a and 6 = 


dns ' 3 
b 4 and the geometric mean = Sab ; 


*, Quotient = 6 (x + ax! + ae! + 8x"). Ans. 


1— (1 — 2%)! 
1+(1—a%! 
r—2(t— x4 1-2? = 
; ° 44V3 
1+2(1 — x2)! 4+1-—x 
2—2(1 — xb — x? : 7+ 43 is he's 
a bi 7 kavgen, as 
os = = . e} 
(7 £473) (7 $4V3):7F4V5 number 
49 — 48 :7F 4V3 determi 
1:7%4V3 _ The 


time is 


y= 


“+ 
os 


j J 
24+2(1 — x7)’ — x? 


4 
ee 
Toe apse 


1— (1 — 4 
1+(t— y)! 
erates a4 0 


te ae 
, ee 


a — 
ll 


1_— 
2+ 2(1 — x)! —z' 


f—x*)! 
14 22m sy 
ddr iden x? 


2+2(1— 17)! — x8— 24 2(1—2)h4+x? i 
242(1— 2%) — 28 


a 


3. The square root of a rational quantity cannot be partly 
rational and partly a quadratic surd, 


Find the square root of 10} + 2 4/5. 
(See Question 5, First Year’s Algebra. ) 


Suppose nF +2V5=vVe4+Vy, 
Squaring }2 +eVeustsVa ty, which j 


time, fo 


+ 





+ 
24+2(1—23!— 29 





2+ 2(1— oe | 


Hence « + y ==, (1) 


avxy = avs 
42y = 20; 
(x + vy)? — ary = 4f) = 20 


4(1—.)! 7 
[t+(1— aa 
4(1— a) sf 
[1 tn i 
2(1— (« = y)? = yt ( 
'x£ =—y = 4p; (2) The | 


L 
1+ (t— 2x)’ 
i 


From (1) and (2), # = 10, and y = }. togethe: 


} bo a/ie+evi = /To + 71 Anse 


2(i— x 





1+ (t —.x*) : 
VOL, 
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4. If a:b :: 6:62: ¢ : d, show that 


(1) (6+ ¢) (6+ d) = (c + @) (¢ + ed). 
—+5 a-—c\' d-6b =— ¢c\? 


(3-#)} 


= (a— dy 


6. t.3 
at Poe 
Then a = dx, 6 = cx, ande = dx; 

* a= cx? = dx, andéd = dx’. 
b d) = (dx2 + dx) dt +d 
(1) +) + d) = (da + ds) det + dd 
(c + a) (¢ + d) = (de + dx?) (de + a) 
= x(t + 2°) (x + 15 
(640 (O6+4) = ( + ae + 2). 


(steszs) - (Stee 


= 4%, 


¢ b b 
4 dh — de ee toa, Ay 
= ( a dx dx? 


peas Je eee x 


:) Fe (3- *) 


I 
x 


+>‘) = ("+ ! -) 
6 ¢ 
2: 


I 
ae gtoar yt 245 3 
zs # 


5. The number of combinations of # things taken r at a time 
is the same as the number of them taken # — r at a time. 


The number of permutations of 2” +1 things, #—1 together, : 
number of permutations of 2% — 1 things, # together, :: 3 : 5; 
determine 7. 

The number of combinations of n things taken ” — r ata 
time is 

n(n — 1) (n — 2) [u — (#—r) + 1)) 
[u—r : 
. n(n—t)("# —2) 
that is, - —- jn a 


Multiplying numerator and denominator by | 7, we obtain 


+3 
which is the number of combinations of » things taken r at a 
time, for 


Ta 
_ a(n — 1) (4 —2) 
WA ia 


(Dividing numerator and denominator by | » — r.) 


(a —r+1) 





The numberof permutations of 2% + 1 things taken » — 1 
together 
= (20 + 1). 22. (2m — 1) 
= (2n + 1). 2n.(2n — 1) 
VOL, IX. 


[22 +1—(m— 1) +1] 
(" + 3)5 





The number of permutations of 2n — 1 things taken # together 
c= (2 — 1) (2 — 2) (22—1—# + 1) 
= (2” — 1) (2” —- 2) 
. (24 + 1).2n.(2n — 1) 
= (2" — 1) (2" — 2) 
2n (20 + 1) 
n(n+1)(e+2)—° 
10 (2# + 1) = 3 ("+ 1) (4 + 2) 
200 + 10 = 3n? + On + 6 
3n*— 11n = 4 


—*y + Oey = 848 
We 
+ ft 
& 4t + 4h 
= 4, or }. 
The only value applicable is w = 4. Ans, 





n? 


n— 43 





6. Assuming the law of formation of the,terms to hold when 


| # — 1 binomial factors are multiplied together, prove it to hold 


for 2 factors, and hence derive the Binomial Theorem. 


Write down the general term of (sax =~ zy". 


Suppose (x + a) (2 + a) 
= x! + pi xn? + pg xem + pyx*-'* + 
where f, = the sum of the terms a}, a, 
f, = the sum of the products of these terms taken two at 
a time, : 
fs = the sum of the products of these terms taken three 
‘at a time; 


+ fat, 


TI eee IIe er) 


fa—1 = the product of all these terms, 


Multiply both sides of this identity by another factor 
(¥ + an) 5 
thus— 

(x + a4) (% + ay)... (x + ay) 
= A" + (py + ay) a8! + (Py + Prte) x" -* 
+ (ps + Padn) 2°38 ty... + fn—i ny 
+ G,—1 + a 

the sum of all the terms a, ay, 
Pa + an (4, + a + 
the sum of the products taken two at a time 

of all the terms a, a, 
fs + an (41.4, + aga + A, 45 + ...) 
the sum of the products taken three at a time 

of all the terms a, a, 


‘Now fi + an 


pa + Pian 


bs + Patn 


iil 


Pn 


Hence if the law holds when » — 1 factors are multiplied 
together, it holds when # factors are multiplied together, 
Now let each of the # quantities a, dg, ...... dx be equal to a, 
and we obtain 
n(n — 1) 
(x + a)*® = x*® + nax®—! 4+ am yr ee 
n (a — 1) (" — 2) 
+ £2223 
n (2 — 1) 


+‘: a®—? x2 + na®—! x + a, 


This formula is called the Binomial Theorem. 


aign-? 


a’ x* 





8 + seeeee 


The rth or general term of (x + a)" 
_ a(n — 1) (# — 2) (2 — r + 2) 
es ae 

... The sth or general term of 


yy n 
(ses 23 z) 


n a eae r+2) zy - exp ~r+l, 





atl genres Vs 


=a 
Q 
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7. Prove that log “ = log mw — log n, and that log mw" = 
log m. 
In what time would any sum of money treble itself at § per 
cent. per annum compound interest ? 
(log 2 = *301030, log 3 =.°477121, log 7 = *845093.) 
Let x = log,w, and y = lor, 
-mad,na= at, 
m ae® 
g*ate “" 
mM” 


* .*, loge ~ = x —y = logan — logan. 


Wherefore log a = log m — log n. 
Let « = log, ™, 
Then m = a’, 
me = (a)* = am, 
.. logem" = nx 
n loga”. 
Wherefore log m" = n log m. 


Let P denote the principal in pounds, # the number of years, 
R the amount of one pound in one year, and M the amount ; 


‘Then at compound interest 


M PR*. 


In the given question, 
3P 
(i3)" = 3 
n log $4 = log 3, 
n (log 21 — log 20) = log 3 
log 3 
log 21 — log 20 
‘ ) as 
~ log (3 X 7) — (log 2 X 10) 
log 3 
= log 3 + log 7 — log 2 — log 10 
“477121 
= +477121 + 845098 — “301030 — 1 
“477121 
1°322219 — 1°301030 
‘477121 
021189 
22°238...... years 


22} years nearly. Ans. 


P (#)", 


A 


i] 


8. Find the amount of £P in # years at r per cent. per 
annum compound interest, if interest is due ¢ times a year, 


\ man whose income is £900 a year insures his life at the 
rate of £3 10s. for £100, to such an amount that at his death 
his heir may receive a sum whose interest at 4 per cent. per 
annum is equal to the man’s reduced income. hat annual 
premium must he pay? 


If the interest be payable yearly the amount = P (1 + 7)"; 
if interest be due g times a year, the amount of one pound for 


. r . 
each interval = —, and the number of intervals = gx. 


q 
r\qn 
* Amount = P (: + ye 
Ms q 

Let « = amount of insurance in pounds. 
Then, 900 (43 x 3) = oe at 

100 . 100 

180,000 — 7x = 8r 

= 180,000 


$e 
*, ¥ = 12,000. 
.. Annual premium = 3 on £12,000 
= £420. Ans. 














9. Solve the equations :— 


a 
(LL) Ppett °aCS 
oaks 5 ao 
(2.) * ay 
. ry + =3 
(1.) P+eti= at 
(x? + x? + (x7 + x) = 42 
(2? + 2)? + (x7 + 2) + OP = 42 + 4 
-= 3" 
S@+eerehaoiy 
e@4+e=5,4 Y-—H 
= 6, or —7 
e+axt (4 = 64+ },0r—74+] 
= or — 77 
x+}=23 
es es g—+4 
= 2, or — 3. 
(2) (1) L+ta 
« ay 
(2) xy + == § 
(1) +1 “ 
(2) x(y*+1)= } 
Dividing (1) by (2)] 
tags 
x 
pt 
x? = 
“x = + fh. 
(1) P4412 = 


pein OXt9 
3 


10oy 
=i oF 


iH 

Se ater 
He He He 9S 
Ge le ae 


i] gt 
on 
w 


oh 


,orig | 


Runny tl 


tad 
I 


al 
‘ 


10. A broker bought some shares for £480; he reserved 4, 
and sold the remainder for £374, faining £2 per share on their 
cost price. How many shares did he buy ? 


Let x = No. of shares he bought, 


Then = = Cost price of each share in pounds ; 


. (« — 4) (= + 2) = 374 
(« — 4) (x + 240) _ 187 
x 


x? 4+ 236% — 960 = 187% 

x’ + 49% = 960 

a? + 49x + (AP)? = 960 + *4P" 

3840 + 2401 
4 


— 624 
Pd y 


r+ 424 if 
a 79 48 
= i . 
= 15, or — 64. 


.. No. of shares = 15. Ans. 
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11. A and B start together for a race which lasts 8 minutes, 
At the end of 6 minutes the distance between them is +4, of 
the length of the course. After 1 more, B, who has hitherto 
gone uniformly and is last, quickens his speed by 40 yards a 
minute, and A and B reach the winning post at exactly the 
same time, A having ridden uniformly throughout. Find the 
length of the course, 

Let x and y = A’s and B’s rates per minute in yards, 

Then 8x = Length of course in yards ; 

(1) 6x — 6y = its of 8x 

(2) 8x — &y = 40 

(1) 6(x —») = 2) 
22¢ 

(2) t-y = 5 ) 
x 
Briony 


.. £ = 660. : 
.”. Length of the course = (660 x 8) yds. 


3 
— %& x 8 
X76 


22 
= 3 miles. Ans. 


miles 


Mensuration. 
r= 


(For those Candidates only who passed with credit in Arith- 
metic last year. ) 


1. Find the cost of a cylindrical leaden pipe of 14 inches bore, 
which is one-third of an inch thick and 12 yards long, at 2$d. 
per lb., supposing a cubic foot of the metal to weight 11,088 
ounces, 

Diameter of pipe = (1 + 3) in. 
= 2h in., 

Radius - = }# in., 
»» Of bore of pipe = } in. ; 
Solid content of pipe 
II 
2 _ ayy y By X38 
s\3 — /3\2 -_ bs 
{tay - @rlx Sx Sy 
4 
4 
2 


} cub, ft. 


= $24 cub. ft. ; 
II 
1108 
- Coe 
- Cost of pipe = (= Xe * t)a. 
4 
= $9483, 
= 831}d. 
= 69s. 35d. 


= £3 Qs. 3d. Ans. 


2. Find, to two places of decimals, the edge of a cube whose 
volume is the same as that of a sphere 3$ feet in diameter. 
Volume of sphere = ¢ rr 
= [§ x 47 x (})*)] cub. ft. 
II 
= (2x8) 
=(5 * cub. ft. 
8 
= Pe. cub. ft. 
6 . 
= “2575 cub. ft 


22°4583 cub. ft. 





.. Edge of cube = 4/22°4583 ft. 
= 22°4583 ( 2°82 
8 


1200 | 14458 
480 | 

64 } 
1744 13952 


—_——. 
235200 | 506333 
1680 | 


| 


2? x 300 
2 x 8 x 30 
3? 


28" x 300 
28 x 2 X 30 
2? 4 


236884 | 473768 
32565 


.”. Edge of cube = 2°82...... ft. Ans, 


3. The sides adjacent to the right angle of a triangle arc 
9 inches and 3 feet 4 inches; if it revolve about the hypotenuse, 
find the volume of the solid generated. 

Hypotenuse = 4/40" + 9? in, 
= 4/1681 in. 
= 41 in. 
A 


P) 
D 

BD? 

AD 

AR? . 

AE = s = 19° in, 3 

AE. DE 

(2392 X< ff) sq. ine 

4° X 9 in, 

41 
The solid consists of two cones, the radius of the base of the 


DE = ss $}in.; 


BE? 


, BE = 


.cones being ¥°f in., and the height of both cones being 41 in. 


.. Volume = [4 x (88°)? x 48 x 41] cub, in, 
z= 308 X N20 X 22 cup, ft, 
41 xX 7 X 4728 


= $89 cub. ft. 
= I ¥$% cub. ft. 


_ =! cub. ft. 1.583445 in, Ans, 
(To be continued.) 


ens 
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1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and t 


question is obtained. 


CAwery Lolumn. 


RULES. 


dents, who 
source from which the 


We should be much obli if 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 


necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


faith and for facility of reference. 


3.6@ When a | megs ap is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address ona separate piece of paper 
4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ The Query Editor’ The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








1, Ratruo.—Given that the two quadratic furictions 
ax* + 2hyx + db, and agx* + 2hgx + dy 
have a common factor; prove by any method the equation of condition 


(aah, + ayby — 2h4y)? = 4 (Ay — ad) (hs? = a2/), 


Algebra. 





(lntermediate Exam., 1878.) 


Put 4 and 4 for a, and ay, 
¢ and d for A, and Aa, 
eand f for 4, and dg 3 
Then the two expressions are 
aat + 2cx + cand dx* + adx + 7. 


ax? + 2ex + ¢) bx? + ade + f( 


tera), + v= *) ax? + 2x +e ( 
@ (of — &) 


ax + 3 (ad —be)* ; 
4 (ad — be) = a (af = be 
2 (ad — bc) 


2be 
bx? + — + 


. 
a 


be 
in, ewtictt RNIETS 
s(t), 4 





ie 4ac (ad — bc) — a® (af — de) 
2(ad —k)* * 





4 (ad — bc}? 


) 


e+e 





4 (ad — be) — a (af — be), 4¢ (ad — be) (af = be) = a (af — be? 


2 (ad — dc) 


4 (ad — be)? 





+g x 4 (ad — be) (af — be) — @ (af — bef 

4 (ad — dc 
4 (ad — be? = ge (ad — be) (af — be) — a (af — be? 
4¢ (a%d* — 2abed + 8%) = ge (a*df — abcf — abde + Pee) — a (af? — 2abef + Pe") 
4atde — Sabede + 4b’e = ga°edf — gabAf — gabede + 4h Ce — a®f? + 2a%bef — ab'e 
4a'd*e — gabede = 40cdf — gabAf — aif? + 2a*%ef — ab®e 
4ad*e — abcde = 4acdf — 4bcf — a®f? + 2abef — Pe 
af? + BA — rabef — gacdf — abcde = = gad'e — bef 
a’/? + Bd + acd? + aabef — gacdf — abcde = 4ctd* — gad%e — 4hef + 4abef 
(af + be — 2cd)? = 4[e (d* — bf) — ae(d* — 4f)) 


= 4(¢ — ae) (4? — df); 
Substituting the given letters— 


(a's + aula — Biyhs)? = 4 (hs? — ay) (4? — ayy). 
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2, Rex.—What is the present worth of a perpetual annuity, 
£10 payable at the end of the first year, £11 at the end of the 
second, and so on, increasing £1 each year, interest al 4 per 
cent.? (/ntermediate, 1882.) 

Let A be the annuity for the first year in pounds, » the num- 
ber of years, R the amount of one pound in one year, and M 
the total amount of the annuity in pounds, 

At end of Ist year M 

2nd 


ey ie 
” nth ” 


MR =(A+ue—1)R+(Atn—a) R24... 4+(A 41) 
R* —! 4+ AR’; 
By subtraction, 
MR—M=AR" +R"-+4...4R°+R—(A+n—}), 
M (R= 1) = AR*—(A + »—1) + RO"), 
— AR" — (A ¢#—1) , R(RY-!—1) 
me R=-1 “ (R-1) * 
Let P denote the present value of the annuity in pounds ; 
Then P = 


A+n-I I 
A R* + t R* —t! ; 
R-1 (R—17P ’ 
As the annuity is perpetual, # becomes infinite, and the frac- 
te —may be neglected. 
A Bo. 
R-1 a (R — 1)" 
= 10 Re neers 
sa { zee I tia inté 


= (+s) 
(25° + 625) 
5. Ans, 

















3. Vicror.—Sum the series 
IT + 22 + 32x? + 0. + (me + 1a” 
LetS = 1 + 224 + 3%? + 1. + (w + 1)*x", 
Multiplying by x and subtracting, 
Then S (1 — x) = 1 + 34 + 52° +... + (28 + I) a” — 
(n + ie" +8; 
Again, let s = I + 34 + 54° + 1. + (20 + Bx”, 
Multiplying by x and subtracting, 2 
Then s(t — x) = 1 + 24 + 2x7 +...4 22" —(2n + 1)e" +! 
= 1+ EUR) ~ (an + I)x" +" 
= 1 — (24 + 1) t! 
I-<* 
a —(2" + 1)a" +" 
(1 — x)? 
fh OSS" i 
I— x 


2x (I — x*) , 

(t— x ° 
2x(t — x”) 
(1 — x) 





+ 


+ 





ns. 


4. DIoGENES.—At what rate of compound interest will a 
given sum be increased eleven-fold!in 100 years? Log 11 = 
1°0413927, log 1°1266 = 0°0517697, log 1°1267 = 0°0518083. 

If P = principal in pounds, 
A = amount - 
R = amount of one pound in one year, 
and m = number of years, 
At compound interest 
A = PR*; 
1: P = PR” 

= Rio 
= 100 log R 


oa log 11 
100 
az 10413927 
100 


= °010413927 

A ys + ev £102°42688, 
mount of £100 in one year = £102" 

.. Rate per cent. = a little more than 23, 





5. WituiAM Smitu.—If the cost of making an embank- 
ment vary as the length if the area of the transverse section and 
height be constant, as the height if the arca of the transverse 
section and length be constant, as the area of the transverse 
section if the length and height be constant, and an em- 
bankment 1 mile long, 10 feet high, and 12 feet broad, cost 
£9,600, find the cost of an embankment half-a-mile long, 16 
feet high, and 15 feet broad, (Zodhunter'’s ‘ Algebra for 
Beginners.’) 

Length of first embankment = I mile, 

os secon - = $ mile; 

Height of first + = Io ft., 

“ second ,, = 16 ft.; 

Area of transverse section of first embankment = (10 X 12) 

. it 


= 120 sq. ft., 
= (16 x 15) 

sq. ft, 
= 240 sq. ft.; 


second 


.. 1X 10 X 120 : $ X 16 & 240 :: 9,600 : Cost. 


: 5% : 8 2: BenQ : Cost. 


1920 
=. £5, 360. Ans, 
General. 


1, SOUTHAMPTONIAN.—We are unable to comply with your 
request. 

2. DUNSTABLE.—Large hand too upright. Capitals not 
right shapes, 65. Small hand very legible, too much difference 
between up-strokes and down-strokes, 75. 

. Harry.—Your age is no objection. Men considerably 
older are found in nearly all the colleges. By far the best thing 
you can do is to enter a training college, and secure all the 
advantages for securing a good certificate. 

4. J. S.—Your request would take up too much space, 

. W. G—Will bear in mind your request about a descrip- 
tive oa, 

6. P. H. L.—(1) Heller’s Code, 1s. ; (2) Carpenter’s School 
Hygiene, 4s. 6d.; (3) Hewitt and Beach’s Mother Tongue, 
7s. 6d., Hughes ; (4) Gray’s Odes and Elegy, 1s, 6d., Claren- 
don Press; (5) Trench on the Study of Words, 4s. 6d:, Mac- 
millan, 

7. E. J,—Large hand, 65; small hand, 70. (1) The 
writing in both cases is fairly good, but is capable of much 
improvement. Judging from your ordinary writing, we should 
think what you most require is carefulness. (2) No one can 
answer your second query. 

8. E. C. H.—Botany, new edition of Thomé, by Longman ; 
for practical work, Vine and Scott’s book by Macmillan; 
Geology, — Brown's Manual, last edition, Bell and Co. 

g. A. CARTER.—You must state the subjects for which you 
want the books, 


Arithmetic. 


1. M. R.—A gentleman bought a house for £2,500, and 
insured it for a certain sum of money at 4 percent. ‘lhe house 
is burnt down, and the gentleman finds that his loss, including 
insurance premium, amounts to £277 58 7$d, ; for what sum 
did he insure the house? (Certificate Examination, 2nd Year, 
Females, Scotland, 1887.) 

Amount received from insurance company less premium 

= £2,500 — £277 15s. 74d. 
= £2,222 4s. 44d. ; 
s, a, s. d 

6: 


£ . 
. 99 17 2,222 4 44 :: 108 : Amountof insurance. 
20 20 





44444 
12 


"$33332 
2 


1997 
12 
23970 
2 





47948 


eset Ans. 


Io 
9588 
I 1 
23970" 
23270 
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2. Customs.—A man buys the lease of a house for 10 years 
for £637 ; what yearly rent must he receive to enable him to 
put by a sum each year sufficient to refund all his capital at the 
end of the term, to have § per cent. on his outlay and on the 
sum put by? (Johnston's ‘Civil Service Arithmetic.’) 

Interest on outlay = 5°/, on £637 

= £31 173s. 

Amount for £100 saved yearly for 10 years = £1,000 + £45 
+ £40 + £35 + £30 + £25 + £20 + 15 + Lt0 + £5 

= £1,225 ; 

i : 


.”. "225 : 637 2: Yaa : Amount put by yearly. 


ee 883 4 
= f 52. 
.. Amount of rent — £52 + £38 1738. 
= £383 175. Ans. 


Geometry. 
1. W. G.—Having given an angle equal to “th part of a 


right angle, show how to inscribe in any circle a regular polygon 
of n sides; and prove that if there be inscribed in two circles 
any similar polygons, the polygons are to one another as the 
squares of the diameters of the circles. 

The polygon can be divided into n isosceles triangles, and 
the scan at the vertices are together equal to 4 right angles. 
(I. 15, Cor. 2.) 

.*, Each of the angles at the vertices is equal to the mth part 
of 4 right angles. 

Construction.—At the centre of the circle make an angle 
equal to 4 times the given angle. ° 

Then if the two radii be joined a side of the polygon wi.l be 
obtained, and the polygon can be at once constructed. 


The second part is Prop. I. of Book XII. 


2. Rusric.—If the vertical angle CAB of a triangle ABC 
be bisected by AD, to which on ee CE, BF are drawn 
from the remaining angles: bisect the base BC in G, join GE, 
GF, and prove these lines equal to each other. (/é/s.) 





Produce EG to meet BF produced in H, and produce FG to 
meet CE in K, 

Proof.—In As BGH, CGE, 

ZBGH = ZCGE, (L. 15.) 
ZBHG = Z CEG, (I. 29.) 
and BC = CG, (Hyp.) 

.. GH = GE. (I. 26.) 

Again, in As GHF, GEK, 

ZUHGF = ZEGK, (I. 15.) 
ZGHF = ZGEK, (I. 29.) 
and GH = GE, 
.. FH = EK. (I. 26.) 
Again, in As FHE, EKF, 
FH, HE = EK, KF, 
and FE is common, 
*. Z2FHE = Z EKF, (I. 8.) 
But Z GFH = Z GKE, (IL. 29.) 
”. 2GFH = Z GHF, (Ax. 1.) 
Wherefore GF = GH. (lL. 6.) 
.. GE = GF. (Ax. 1.) 

Note.—It is not necessary that AD bisect the angle BAC, and 
it is misleading to the student, as he will not have to use the 
equality of the two angles BAD, CAD to prove the theorem, 
and he may naturally think he is therefore wrong in not having 
utilised al] the data, 








Poche’s Thoughts Concerning Education. 
BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College. 


VI. 
The interlinear method of teaching Latin. 


Par. 167. But if such a man cannot be got, who 
speaks good Latin, and being able to instruct your son in 
all these parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this 
method ; the next best is to have him taught as near this 
way as may be, which is by taking some easy and pleasant 
book, such as Atsop’s fables, and writing the English 
translation (made as literal as it can be) in one line, 
and the Latin words which answer each of them, just 
over them in another. These let him read every day 
over and over again, till he perfectly understands the 
Latin ; and then go on to another fable, till he be also 
perfect in that, not omitting what he is already perfect 
in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his 
memory. And when he comes to write, let these be 
set him for copies, which with the Latin exercise of 
his hand, will also advance him in Latin. This being 
a more imperfect way than by talking Latin unto him; 
the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards the 
declensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learned 
by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with the 
genius and manner of the Latin tongue, which varies 
the signification of verbs and nouns, not as the modern 
languages do by particles prefixed, but by changing 
the last syllables. More than this of grammar, I think 
he need not have, till he can read himself ‘ Sanctii 
Minerva,’* with Scioppius’st and Perizonius’s notes.{ 


[This method of learning Latin (for it cannot 
be dignified by the name of teaching) avoids all 
the difficulties of the effort ; it serves to cultivate 
the memory it is true, but, at the same time, all 
the higher values of the study are neglected. ‘The 
objects which we should keep in view in teaching 
Latin are well set forth by Dr. Fitch as follows:— 


1. ‘ Because in it you find the best practical 
illustration of the science of grammar and the 
laws and structure of language generally. 


2. ‘Because it furnishes an effective instru- 
ment for examining the history, formation, 
affinities and development of the English langu- 
age, and 


3- ‘Because it helps to explain much that 
would otherwise be obscure in our national 
literature, and to make intelligible the relation 
in which this literature stands to that of Greece 
and Rome.’} 


In teaching of children, this too I think, is to be 
observed, that in most cases, where they stick, they 
are not to be further puzzled, by putting them upon 
finding it out themselves ; as by asking such quest.ons 
as these, (viz.) which is the nominative case in the 
sentence which they are to construe? or demanding 
what aufero signifies to lead them to the knowledge of 


*A grammatical work by a learned Spaniard. 
. t and } ‘wo professors who improved and enlarged the work of 
anctius, 
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what adstulere signifies, etc.: when they cannot readily 
tell. ‘This wastes time only in disturbing them ; for 
whilst they are learning, and applying themselves with 
attention, they are to be kept in good humour, and 
everything made easy to them, and as pleasant as 
possible, Therefore wherever they are at a stand, and 
are willing to go forwards, help them presently* 
over the difficulty, without any rebuke or chiding, 
remembering, that where harsher ways are taken, they 
are the effect only of pride and peevishness in the 
teacher, who expects children should instantly be 
master of as much as he knows; whereas he should 
rather consider, that his business is to settle in them 
habits, not angrily to inculcate rules, which serve for 
little in the conduct of our lives ; at least are of no use 
to children, who forget them as soon as given. In 
sciences where their reason is to be exercised, I will 
not deny, but this method may sometimes be varied, 
and difficulties proposed on purpose to excite industry, 
and accustom the mind to employ its own strength and 
sagacity in reasoning. But yet, I guess, this is not to 
be done to children, whilst very young, nor at their 
entrance upon any sort of knowledge: then every- 
thing of itself is difficult, and the great use and skill 
of a teacher is to make all as easy as he can. But 
particularly in learning of languages there is least 
occasion for posing of children: for languages being 
to be learned by rote, custom and memory, are then 
spoken in greatest perfection, when all rules of grammar 
are utterly forgotten. I grant the grammar of a 
language is sometimes very carefully to be studied, but 
it is not to be studied but by a grown man, when 
he applies himself to the understanding of any langu- 
age critically, which is seldom the business of any but 
professed scholars, This, I think, will be agreed to, 
that if a gentleman be to study any language, it ought 
to be that of his own country, that he may understand 
the language, which he has constant use of, with the 
utmost accuracy. 


[The common and sensible practice is to take 
the grammar lesson alongside the exercise in trans- 
lation, so that about equal time be devoted to each, 
— the vocabulary, te which at first reference must 
be frequent, consisting of the words occurring in the 


passage selected for translation. Locke’s system, 
which would delay all considerations of grammar 
until ripe school age, and the practice of some 
schools, in which nothing but long lists of in- 
flections and conjugations are attempted during 
several of the early years of school life, are alike 
at fault, The former awakens no thought, the 
latter stifles all effort. Upon the value of Latin 
and English as a study the remarks of the author 
quoted above should be carefully noted. He 
says ‘bearing in mind that the main reason for 
teaching Latin is because of its reflex action on 
the understanding of English, it is well from the 
first to teach the two languages together. A few 
elementary lessons on the necessary parts of an 
English sentence, and on the classification of 
English words, should precede the introduction 
of a pupil to the Latin grammar ; but after such 
lessons have been well understood, it seems to me 
desirable to teach the two grammars together, 
comparing at every step English constructions 


and idioms with those of Latin. After all, we 
must remember that the knowledge of grammar 
as a science is to be had not from the study of 
any one language fer se, but from the comparison 
and syntheses of two, or more languages. It is 
not until we have seen the differences and the 
resemblances in the structure of two distinct 
grammars that we can get the least perception of 
the difference between those principles which are 
accidental or distinctive of particular tongues, 
and those which are fundamental and common to 
all organized language alike.’]* 


Learning made easy. 


There is yet a farther reason, why masters and 
teachers should raise no difficulties to their scholars ; 
but on the contrary should smooth their way, and 
readily help them forwards, where they find them stop. 
Children’s minds are narrow and weak, and usually 
susceptible but of one thought at once. Whatever is 
in a child’s head, fills it for the time, especially if set 
on with any passion. It should therefore be the skill 
and art of the teacher, to clear their heads of all other 
thoughts, whilst they are learning of any thing, the 
better to make room for what he would instil into them, 
that it may be received with attention and application, 
without which it leaves no impression. The natural 
temper of children disposes their minds to wander. 
Novelty alone takes them ; whatever that presents, they 
are presently eager to have a taste of, and are as soon 
satiated, with it. They quickly grow weary of the 
same thing, and so have almost their whole delight in 
change and variety. It is a contradiction to the natural 
state of childhood, for them to fix their fleeting 
thoughts ; whether this be owing to the temper of their 
brains, or the quickness or instability of their animal 
spirits, over which the mind has not yet got a full com- 
mand; this is visible, that it is a pain to children to 
keep their thoughts steady to any thing. A lasting 
continued attention is one of the hardest tasks that 
can be imposed on them: and therefore, he that 
requires their application, should endeavour to make 
what he proposes as grateful and agreeable as possible ; 
at least he ought to take care not to join any dis- 
pleasing or frightful idea with it. If they come not to 
their books with some kind of liking and relish, ’tis 
no wonder their thoughts should be perpetually 
shifted from what disgusts them; and seek better 
entertainment in more pleasing objects, after which 
they will unavoidably be gadding. 


The Discipline of Fear. 


Tis, I know, the usual method of tutors, to endea- 
vour to procure attention in their scholars, and to fix 
their minds to the business in hand, by rebukes and 
corrections, if they find them ever so little wandering. 
But such treatment is sure to produce the quite contrary 
effect. Passionate words or blows from the tutor, fills 
the child’s mind with terror and affrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no room for 
other impressions. I believe there is nobody, that 
reads this, but may recollect what disorder, hasty or 
imperious words from his parents or teachers have 
caused in his thoughts ; how for the time it has turned 
his brains, so that he scarce knew what was said by or 





*At once, 





*Fitch ; Lectures on teaching. 
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to him. He presently lost the sight of what he was 
upon, his mind was filled with disorder and confusion, 
and in that state was no longer capable of attention 
to anything else. 

*Tis true, parents and governors ought to settle and 
establish their authority by an awe over the minds of 
those under their tuition; and to rule them by that: 
but when they have got an ascendant over them, they 
should use it with great moderation, and not make 
themselves such scare-crows, that their scholars should 
always tremble in their sight. Such an austerity may 
make their government easy to themselves, but of very 
little use to their pupils. "Tis impossible children 
should learn anything whilst their thoughts are pos- 
sessed and disturbed with any passion, especially fear, 
which makes the strongest impression on their yet 
tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy 
calm temper, when you would have it receive your 
instructions, or any increase of knowledge. "Tis as 
impossible to draw fair and regular characters on a 
trembling mind, as on a shaking paper, 


Attention ; how to obtain and keep it. 


The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar: whilst he has that, he is sure 
to advance as fast as the learner’s abilities will carry 
him; and without that, all his bustle and pudder 
(pother) will be to little or no purpose. To attain this, 
he should make the child comprehend (as much as 
may be) the usefulness of what he teaches him; and 
let him see, by what he has learnt, that he can do 
something which he could not do before ; something, 
which gives him some power and real advantage above 
others who are ignorant of it. To this he should add 
sweetness in all his instructions, and by a certain ten- 
derness in his whole carriage, make the child sensible, 
that he loves him, and designs nothing but his good, 
the only way to beget love in the child, which will 
make him hearken to his lessons, and relish what he 
teaches him. 


Faults in ycuth; their origin and cure. 


Nothing but obstinacy should meet with any im- 
periousness. «r rough usage. All other faults should 
be correctcd with a gentle hand; and kind encou- 
raging words will work better and more effectually 
upon a willing mind, and even prevent a good deal of 
that perverseness which rough and imperious usage 
often produces in well-disposed and generous minds, 
*Tis true, obstinacy and wilful neglects must be mas- 
tered, even though it cost blows to do it: but I am 
apt to think perverseness in the pupils is often the 
effect of frowardness in the tutor; and that most 
children would seldom have deserved blows, if need- 
less and misapplied roughness had not taught them 
ill-nature, and given them an aversion for their teacher, 
and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadiness, and wan- 
dering of thought, are the natural faults of childhood ; 
and therefore, where they are not observed to be wilful, 
are to be mentioned softly, and gained upon by time. 
If every slip of this kind. produces anger and rating, 
the occasion of rebuke and corrections would return 
so often, that the tutor will be a constant terror and 
uneasiness to his pupils ; which one thing is enough 
to hinder their profiting by his lesson, and to defeat 
all his methods of instructions, 








Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so 
tempered with the constant marks of tenderness and 
good-will, that affection may spur them to thejr duty, 
and make them find a pleasure in corres Se his 
dictates. This will bring them with satisfaction to 
their tutor; make them hearken to him, as to one 
who is their friend, that cherishes them, and takes 
pains for their good ; this will keep their thoughts easy 
and free whilst they are with him, the only temper 
wherein the mind is capable of receiving new infor- 
mations, and of admitting into itself those impressions ; 
which, if not taken and retained, all that they and 
their teacher do together is lost labour; there is 
much uneasiness and little learning. 


Locke justifies his method of teaching. 


Par. 168. When, by this way of interlining Zatin 
and £nglish one with another, he has got a moderate 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may then be 
advanced a little farther to the reading of some other 
easy Latin-book, such as Justin, or Eutropius ; and to 
make the reading and understanding of it the less 
tedious and difficult to him, let him help himself if he 
pleases, with the English translation. Nor let the 
objection, that he will then know it only by rote, fright 
any one. This, when well considered, is not of any 
moment against, but plainly for this way of learning a 
language ; for languages are only to be learned by 
rote ; and a man who does not speak English or Latin 
perfectly by rote, so that having thought of the thing 
he would speak of, his tongue ‘of course, without 
thought of rule of grammar falls into the proper 
expression and idiom of that language, does not speak 
it well, nor is master of it. And I would fain have 
any one name to me that tongue, that any one can 
learn or speak as he should do, by the rules of 
grammar. Languages were made not by rules or art, 
but by accident, and the common use of the people. 
And he that speaks them well, has no other rule but 
that ; or anything to trust to, but his memory, and the 
habit of speaking after the fashion learned from those, 
that are allowed to speak properly, which in other 
words is only to speak by rote. 

It will possibly be asked here, is grammar then ot 
no use? and have those who have taken so much 
pains in reducing several languages to rules and 
observations ; who have writ so much about declensions 
and conjugations, about concords and syntaxis, lost 
their labour, and been learned to no purpose? I say 
not so; grammar has its place too. But this I think 
I may say, There is more stir a great deal made with 
it than there needs, and those are tormented about it, 
to whom it does not at all belong; I mean children, 
at the age wherein they are usually perplexed with it 
in grammar schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages 
learnt by rote serve well enough for the common 
affairs of life and ordinary commerce. Nay, persons 
of quality of the softer sex, and such of them as have 
spent their time in well-bred company, show us, that 
this plain natural way, without the least study or 
knowledge of grammar can carry them to a great 
degree of elegance and politeness in their language : 
and there are ladies who, without knowing what tenses 
and participles, adverbs and prepositions are, speak as 
properly and correctly (they might take it for an ill 
compliment, if I said as any country school-master) 


invest 
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as most gentlemen who have been bred up in the 
ordinary methods of grammar-schools. Grammar 
therefore we see may be spared in some cases. 


[The Latin which Locke has in mind is that 
of speech, together with Latin as a medium of 
thought. This use of the la e has practically 
ceased. Modern languages such as French and 
German, both written and spoken, are now 
acquired for commercial ends, and for either 
purpose are best acquired in the way suggested 
by Locke; ‘for, in talking we want to be trained 
to catch the meaning of a whole sentence with- 
out thinking of its particular parts, and the labo- 
rious synthesis of the various elements of a sen- 
tence, is, as we all know, a rather slow protess.’ ] 


[Zo de continued] 


—j— 


A School Board Scholarship Examination. 


We recently gave a set of questions proposed at a 
competitive examination for a number of Scholar- 
ships offered to assist the further education of the 
best prepared candidates from public elementary 
schools within the London School Board District. 
We have pleasure in placing before our readers 
another set of questions, given with a similar object, in 
connection with an extra-metropolitan School Board. 
The papers in Arithmetic, Writing and Composition, 
and General Knowledge were taken by all the can- 
didates, Geography by the boys only, and Needlework, 
of course, by the girls only. Answers are appended 
to the paper in Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 
(One and a half hours allowed.) 


To Canpipates.— You must not answer more than 
Eight Questions. Questions from 9 to 13 (in- 
clusive) will carry more marks than others. 


1, What are we trying to find out when we work 
out—(i.) £36 11s. 6d, + 3s, 6d. (ii.) £36 11s. 6d. 
+42? What is the result of the division in (i.) 
and (ii.) ? 

2. What does $ x 3 mean P 
3. Simplify—(i.) $x $+ Ye x 3-947: 
I 
+—*, 
1} 
4. Express as vulgar fractions ‘003, ‘005, *229. 
5. Reduce £3 17s. 9$d. to the decimal of a pound 
and 5 cwt. 3 qrs. to the decimal of 1 ton 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 

6, Find the value of (i.) 365 days’ work at 6s. 8d. 
a day, (ii.) 215 tons 3 cwt. at £3 10s. 6d, a ton. 

7 Make out a bill for the following: 1} cwt. at 
11d, a cwt., 17 lbs. of butter at r1$d. a lb., 54 Ibs. of 
tea at 2s. gd. a Ib., 13 Ibs. of sugar at 34d. a lb, 

8. Find the least number of pounds that can be 
paid either in guineas or half-crowns. 

9. Explain the statement that ‘the Three per 
Cents, are at 974.’ What income should I get if I 
invested £1,706 5s. in this Stock ? 


(ii. 


I 





10, A tradesman increases his capital each year by 
one-sixth, and at the end of three years has 46,860 ; 
how much had he at first ? 


11, A garrison of 1,000 men has provisions for 
9 months at 14 ozs. a day. How many must leave in 
order that the provisions may last 15 months at 12 ozs. 
a day? 

12. If the fare from London to Barnet, 9} miles, be 
1s. 7d., how much should the fare from London to 
Liverpool, 204} miles, be ? 

13. From two towns, 187 miles apart, two men 
start; one travels 16 miles a day, the other 18 miles 
a day. When will they meet ? 


Answers :—(1) (i.) 209 times. (ii.) 17s. 5d. 

(2) The fraction $ taken § of a time, 

(3) G.) 148. Gi.) 2}. 

(4) reve rho 585- 

(5) £3°889583 ; ‘2. 

(6) (i.) Arar 13s. 4d. (ii.) £758 8s. 0,%d. 

(7) 1s. 44d. + 16s. 34d. + 158. 44d. + 3s. odd. 
= £1 16s. gfd. 

(8) £#ar. 

(9) The sentence means that #100 of stock which 


bears interest at 3 per cent. per annum can be bought 
for £97 10s. #52 10s. per annum, 


(10) £4,320. 


(11) 300 men, 
(12) Ar 14s. 1d, 
(13) 5% days. 


Writing and Composition. 
(One and a half hours allowed.) 


(1) Write as a specimen of your handwriting :— 

(a) Large hand, (between two of the lines on your 
paper)—Lithography and Necessity. 

(2) Small hand, and insert the marks of punctua- 
tion, &c.— 

Stop stop John Gilpin here’s the house 
They all around did cry 
The dinner waits and we are tired 
Said Gilpin so am I 

(2) Write an essay on any two of the following 
subjects (not too long; be careful about stops and 
capitals) :— 

(a) Your favourite book (not the Bible). 

(4) Duty to one’s country, 

¢) Jack of all trades, master of none. 

t, The electric light. 

(¢) Westminster Abbey. 

(/) The life and character of any great man or 
woman of whom you have read. 

(g) What coal and iron have done for England, 


General Information. 
(One and a half hours allowed.) 
(Answer six questions only.) 


1, Explain the following terms :— 


Lord Chancellor, The Speaker, Vote by Ballot, 
Extension of Suffrage, Cabinet Council, Voting Sup- 
plies, Three Estates of the Realm, Septennial Act, 
Dissolution of Parliament, Spiritual Peers. 
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2. It is a constitutional maxim 
‘ That the king (or queen) can do no wrong.’ 

What do you mean by this ? 

3. Explain the meaning of — 

Rebellion, Civil War, Ironclad, Limited Monarchy, 
A Standing Army, Conscription, Elocution, 

4. Who wrote the following ? 

(a) Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

(4) Voyage in the Sunbeam. 

(c) The Deserted Village. 

(d) The Lady of the Lake. 

(¢) The Play of Hamlet. 

(/) Paradise Lost. 

(g) The Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

(4) The Prisoner of Chillon. 

(4) ‘The Pickwick Papers. 

(7) The Faerie Queen, 

5. Write about two lines for each, describing the 
following persons :— 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Professor Huxley, 
John Bright, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Parnell, 
The Lord Mayor of London, Lord Wolseley, Prince 
Albert Victor, Tennyson, Darwin, Alfred the Great. 

6. Express in correct language the following :— 

(a) That’s the man as was summoned last Thurs- 
day, though people say as he hasn’t done nothing 
wrong. 

(6) ‘ Let he and I the battle try.’ 

(c) I says as how a man can do what he likes with 
his own ; what I gives is nothing to nobody. 

(d) Mrs. A. presents her compliments to Mrs. B, 
and begs to say I have her umbrella—which it were 
laying by mine, and were of course took by mistake— 
if she has hers will she kindly exchange ? 

7. Explain what happens to Cotton from its begin- 
ning until it becomes a sheet. 

8. Explain the meaning of the following words :— 

Comedy, Tragedy, Irrigation, Arrogant, Magnani- 
mous, Insipid, Statistics, Vagrant, Bigot, Surplus, 
Surplice, Muscle, Muzzle, Mussel, Fane, Feign, 
Cymbal, Symbol. 


Geography. 


(One and a half hours allowed). 
(Answer as many questions as you can.) 


(1) Trace the course of the Thames, stating clearly 
the counties on each side of it. 

(2) It is said that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. What do you mean by this? . 

(3) Trace the course of a ship from Bristol to 
Glasgow. 

(4) Where and what are the following ?— 
Birmingham, Belfast, Chester, Cardiff, Queenstown, 
Montreal, Wey, Aire, Ben Nevis, Plinlimmon, Sydney, 
Hobart Town, Leith, Sunderland, Bath ? 

(5) Name the British possessions in Asia, How 
did we obtain our Indian possessions. 

(6) What does this country export to India, and 
what do we import from the same country ? 

(7) If you had to emigrate to one of the British 
Colonies, which would you choose, and why ? 

(8) Where and what are the following :—Delhi, 
Colombo, Spanish Town, Manitoba, Quebec, St. John’s, 
Sierra Leone, Brisbane, St. Vincent, St. Helena, The 
Bermudas, Bombay, Cawnpore, Valetta ? 














Needlework. 


(One and a half hours allowed.) 
(Do any two—Those two which vou can do best.) 


(1) Fix and tack together for seaming and felling 
two strips of calico, three inches by two inches, and work 
not less than two inches. Turn down, and tack as 
for hem, one side of calico, and show on hem specimen 
of stitching. 

(2) Gather and stroke down 7 inches, and fix into 
band of 3 inches, and set in 1} inches. 

(3) At one end of band (made according to 
question 2)— 

(a) Cut and work a buttonhole, one end round, and 
the other braced. 

(4) At the opposite end, sew on linen button. 

(4) Put in flannel patch 2 inches square, and mark 
on canvas one of the following letters—H, I, or E. 

Each girl was supplied with material for every ques- 
tion. 

Each girl to tack all her pieces firmly together, and 
plainly mark or number them. 


— 


Publications Bevietoed. 





Cassell’s New German Dictio , in two 
parts: German-English, English-German. 
By Elizabeth Weir. London: Cassell and Co. 


_It would be difficult to praise this dictionary too 
highly, especially when compared with the more or less 
unsatisfactory compilations which have hitherto been at 
the disposal of the student of German. Some of these 
are good in one of the parts, but none in both parts to an 
equal extent. This volume marks a step in advance, 
inasmuch as we have here the knowledge gained from the 
collections of Lucas, Fliigel, Hilpert and Kéhler as a 
basis, plus the labours of an Englishwoman who is a 
good German scholar, and who has taken the trouble 
to clear up the difficulties she met with by consulting 
with a native German scholar. It is this knowledge, 
gained by co-operation, which forms the chief merit of a 
bi-lingual dictionary, for the basis of every large diction- 
ary must in every case be derived from older works of the 
same kind. We have had this dictionary in constant use 
for some weeks, and it has stood the test very well. The 
number of technical terms also is very creditable for its 
size. A further advantage is the ease with which it is 
possible to pick out the nght words in the long columns 
of compounds with which German dictionaries abound. 
This has been obtained by the employment of a par- 
ticularly bold Gothic type which stands out very clearly 
against the Roman type of the English words. Consider- 
ing the size of the dictionary, it is out and out the best 
and the cheapest we know. 


The Century Readers: Home Lesson Books, 
Nos. IV. and V. London: Blackie and Son, 


These little books are intended to be used as hand- 
books for home use by children who use the Centu 
Readers at school. They contain the spelling lists, wit 
explanations of meanings of words, and dictation exercises 
as given in the reading books. A suitable selection of 
poetry for repetition is added in each book, and also a 
course of lessons and exercises in grammar. The whole 
seems to be very well adapted to the object in view. We 
are rather sorry, however, to see the old-fashioned ‘ poten- 
tial mood’ retained in Standard IV. grammar, 
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Deshumbert’s Dictionary of Difficulties met 
with in French. London: David Nutt. 

The author of this little book is evidently a practised 
teacher, with a long experience of the amusing and often 
distressing mistakes which seem to come so natural to 
people speaking or writing a foreign language which is 
nearly allied to their own. French especially, by the large 
number of words it contains exactly or nearly like English 
words, has a great many of such pitfalls. The student who 
has carefully gone through this book will no longer translate 
the Eng. sensible by the French word of the same letters, 
nor ¢o d/ess by dlesser; nor he has given her the physic by 
il lui a donné la physique. Besides, there are a good many 
hints given along with the list of words of great utility. 
Candidates for -examinations will find the book worth 
their attention, for the matter it contains is of the kind 
which examiners like to draw upon whenever they require 
a few catch questions to test the smartness of the can- 
didates. , 


Statics for Beginners. By J. Greaves. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


This is an admirable book for beginners. It is divided 
into ten chapters, and covers the work usually attempted 
by those beginning the subject for the first time. The 
parallelogram of forces is deduced from the laws of 
motion, but Duchayla’s proof is also inserted. The in- 
clined plane is introduced immediately after the triangle 
of forces. A short account of the principle of work is 
given, and the condition of equilibrium of the screw is 
deduced from it. Only a few propositions and examples 
require a knowledge of Trigonometry ; the greater part 
of the work assumes no knowledge beyond elementary 
Algebra, and the first three books of Euclid, together 
with part of the sixth book. It need scarcely be said 
that the book is beautifully printed, and that the diagrams 
are large, clear, and easily followed. The whole arrange- 
ment seems admirably adapted for introducing the pupil 
by a pleasant road to a somewhat difficult subject. It isa 
book which can be thoroughly recommended. 


Scripture Prints, London: The National Society's 
epository. 


In boldness of drawing and colouring, and in success of 
lithographic execution, these prints are a very decided 
improvement on the wretched pictorial productions which 
are too often to be met with on the walls of mission 
rooms and schools. From the circular before us we 
gather that this series consists of nine prints, which can 
be supplied in various forms of mounting, both framed 
and unframed ; and which seem, from their large size, 27 
inches by 21, or with margin 35 inches by 29, to be 
particularly adapted for the special purpose of their 
production. In the case of the two specimens now under 
our notice we desire to draw attention, however, to what 
we think is an important point, although we do not know if 
the other plates of the series show also the same defect. 
rhe prints seem to be founded on pictures by various old 
masters, whose ideas, however reverent and noble in 
conception they might have been, were remarkably crude 
in certain respects. Their pictures, although sometimes 
marvellous productions as far as artistic feeling and balance 
are concerned, are often full of startling anachronisms and 
conventionalities. There is of course every excuse to be 
made in favour of these old workers ; they were obliged 
to evolve their archeological knowledge from their own 
imaginations, and one can hardly be surprised that their 
ignorance, due to lack’ of opportunity for research, 
led them now and then into the commission of grave 
errors, But there is, we think, little excuse for us if we, 
in the present day, fall into the same blunders ; as has 
been done, for instance, in the plate of the ‘Crucifixion’ 
now before us, in which the Roman soldiery are shown 
clad in medieval iron mail, like the knights who were 
the contemporaries of the old painter on whose picture 
this plate is founded. We do not see the object to be 
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gajned by perpetuating errors of this description; for 
surely it is perfectly easy to obtain rigidly accurate infor- 
mation respecting the equipment of Roman legionaries. 
The old painters in their pictures painted up to the level 
of the knowledge of their-day, and we, in our day, should 
as far as possible make our productions equally representa- 
tive of modern research and knowledge. Archzology and 
ethnology are now sufficiently exact sciences to be able 
faithfully to reconstruct for us mentally any historical era 
that may be wanted, while our museums are treasure 
houses of the past which give us abundant opportunity of 
settling any difficulty that may arise. There is therefore 
little excuse for modern workers falling into such glaring 
inconsistencies as their predecessors, and, in the case of 
the works of old masters being adapted to serve as wall 
sheets for religious educational purposes, the process of 
adaptation and alteration might, we think, with advantage 
be carried so far as to eliminate inconsistencies which 
tend rather to excite adverse comment than promote 
reverence, 


Physiological Diagrams. Drawn by George 
Davies, Edinburgh and London: W. and A, kK, 
Johnston. 


For class work in elementary. Human Physiology this 
set of diagrams will be found of much service, the drawings 
being clearly and boldly executed in black on white, and 
simplicity being secured by the judicious omission of all 
points of minor importance. The sheets are nine in 
number, and the subjects selected for illustration are the 
following:--the Skeleton ; the Arm (muscles and bones) ; 
the Leg (muscles and bones); vertical sections of the 
Elbow joint and the Hip joint, as examples respectively of 
a hinge joint and a ball-and-socket joint; bones of the 
Head ; front view of the Organs of the Trunk ; posterior 
surface of the Trachea and Lungs, with sectional view of 
the Heart; the Eye; and the Ear. In the event of a 
second edition being called for, we might suggest as an 
improvement that the delicate shade-tinting which is 
so effective a feature in sheets 1, 2, and 3, should be 
utilised also in some of the subsequent diagrams, The 
illustrations of the Eye and Ear would in particular, we 
think, gain in clearness if some such system of shading 
were introduced to distinguish the various parts of the 
section from one another. The set is accompanied by a 
serviceable little handbook containing reduced fac-sirhiles 
of the larger drawings. 


Musicians of all Times. A Concise Dictionary 
of Musical Biography compiled by David Baptie. 
London: J. Curwen and Son, 


This book meets a decided want. In the space of about 
three hundred pages it gives the names of about 12,000 
musicians, first-rate and otherwise. With each name are 
coupled the dates of birth and death in the case of 
deceased members of the craft, the country of birth of 
the bearer of the name and the special department in 
which he has worked. Thus the dead and the living, the 
humble and the great, are presented in the same con- 
venient alphabetical array. In the case of the older 
writers whose exact dates are not known, approximate 
dates have been fixed by comparison with the date of 
some important work, or of contemporary writers. In the 

reface the compiler complains of the extreme difficulty 

eé has found in many cases to fix the exact dates of 
some musicians, and some of them of most recent dates, 
¢.g., Sir Michael Costa and Madame Blanche Cole. The 
writer of this review happens to have considerable ex- 
perience in this matter of verifying dates, and he can 
fully bear out the truth of Mr. Baptie’s remarks. It is 
simply astounding how much uncertainty there is about 
the exact dates of a great number of illustrious men and 
women who have died within the last fifty years. We can 
recommend this book as a very handy addition to the 
library of every one who is interested in music and 


‘musicians, even if he has Grove’s Dictionary on his 


shelves. 
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Cassell’s Historical Cartoons. London: Cassell | 
and Company. 


We have in a previous issue (November, 1888) found 
occasion to speak in terms of warm approval of this 
excellent series of wall sheets, and in the case of the 
three additional cartoons now before us, completing the 
set of six, we have pleasure in repeating our recommenda- 
tory expressions. The subjects now dealt with are :— 
Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament ; the Meeting 
of Wellington and Bliicher; and the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria (service in Westminster Abbey) In each 
picture accuracy of detail has evidently been most 
carefully aimed at, and as far as we can judge this desidera- 
tum has been attained not only in the portraiture and 
costumes of the main personages, but also in the less 
important accessories. This is a great consideration in con- 
nection with illustrations for the adornment of schoolroom 
walls. Effective drawing and colouring are admirable 
qualifications in their way, but without the important 
adjunct of accuracy in detail, they lose much of their 
vale from an educational point of view. In these par- 
ticular cartoons there is a happy combination of all three 
qualifications, which has resulted in the production of a 
series of pictorial lessons in English History as service- 
able as they are attractive, 


Notes on Dairy Management, Poul and 
Bees. By A. Carey. London: Thomas Murby. 


This is a small pamphlet of 48 pages, an addition to 
the author’s manual on ‘The Principles of Agriculture,’ 
rendered necessary by the changes in the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Directory. It is a valuable as well as 
necessary addition to the book, some personal acquaint- 
ance with the subjects treated enabling us to describe it 
as sufficiently clear, full, and accurate, for the purpose 





intended. 


Elementary Mensuration. By Samuel Pedley. 
London: George Philip and Son. 


Mr. Pedley thinks that teachers have been deterred 
from teaching Mensuration in schools because the text- 
books were too large. Hence his little book of about so 

In it he deals with lines, surfaces, and solids 


* in twenty-seven problems. _It will be readily seen there- 


fore that the treatment can only be of the most meagre 
character, and the work actually consists simply of i- 
tions, the statements of rules, and some examples. The 
latter are original and practical in character, but too few 
in number, the whole of the twenty-seven problems being 
illustrated by 123 sums and ten exercises of six sums 
each. Mr, Pedley thinks the book contains sufficient for 
the wants of the upper classes of schools. We are not 
of that opinion, there being a lack of theory and insufficient 
examples, A smart lad could work them all in a few 
weeks. Still the little book will be acceptable to many 
teachers who have no time for greater a and yet who 
hesitate to turn out their lads without some knowledge of 
so useful a branch of mathematics. 


The Townley Standard Geographies. Stands. 
I.and II. A. G. Dawson. 


The memory work of Standards I. and II. in Geography 
is well treated in 24 pages by an inspector of schools. 


The Townley Standard Practical Arithmetic. 
Standards IV. and V. By William S. Beard. 
London: A, G. Dawson. 


These two books contain a large number of practical, 
graduated questions in arithmetic, the problems and 
examination tests being specially numerous. The answers, 
published separately, are on vegetable parchment and are 
very clearly printed and easy of reference. 








BAGON’S SPECIAL SCHOOL MAPS & 





THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL MAPS (unrivalled), 16 Lettered, 16 ‘Test,’ 4 by 5 ft. on rollers, 13s, each, 
THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL MAPS (smaller series), 30 by 40 in., on rollers, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL ATLASES (unrivalled), 6d. to 10s. 6d., ‘ Projection,’ ‘ Coast-line,’ and 


* Lettered.’ 


THE EXCELSIOR MEMORY MAPS (unrivalled), in two colours, on cards, 50 ready, $d. each. 
THE EXCELSIOR RELIEF MAPS (bold and clear), England, Ireld., Scotld., Europe, 23 by 28, 18s. 
THE EXCELSIOR RELIEF MAPS, smaller series, 10 by 12 in., 1s. 6d. each, 
THE EXCELSIOR jd. and id. MAPS (unrivalled), for elementary teaching. 
PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHY, 12 pictures with descriptions, 6s., on boards, 16s, the set. 


NATURAL HISTORY PICTURES, 44 pictures with bold descriptions, on rollers, 3s. each. 





Catalogue, giving full particulars, and specimen sheets, post free. 





London : 


G. W. BACON & Co., Educational Publishers, 
i127, STRAND. 
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COMPLETION-OF THE SERIES. 





CENTURY 
READERS. 


FRESH, VARIED, INTERESTING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


With 


numerous Illustrations, specially designed and engraved for the Series. 


Mow READY. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Century Primer 
Century 
Century 
Century 
Century 
Century 
Century 
Century 


Century 


Infant 

Reader 
Reader 
Reader 
Reader 
Reader 
Reader 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 


I., paper cover, price 1$d.; cloth, price 24d. 
Primer II., paper cover, price 2d.; cloth, price 3d. 
Reader, cloth, price 5d. 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 


I., cloth boards, pri 
II., cloth boards, price 8d. 
III., cloth boards, price 1s. 
IW., .cloth boards, price 1s. 
Y¥., cloth boards, price 
VI., cloth boards, price 


8d, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘These books are sure to be received most favourably. The litera 
matter has been carefully arranged, the difficulties of reading are well 
peresived, and step by step the pupil is carried on from the Primers up to 

took III. Book IV. is a sensible reading book and well adapted to the 
Standard. It has everything in it that should make the book a great 
success. . . . » Wecan warmly recommend “The Century Readers.”’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘The Century Readers” are most prepossessing in appearance. 
Taper and t)pe are excellent, and we have rarely seen a prettier binding. 
‘Lhe passages are well graduated, and those written expressly for the 
series are admirably simple and sometimes charming without degenerating 
into silliness,’ 


ENGLISH TEACHER. 


*Inverest, variety, and freshness characterise the reading matter 
throughout. Each Reader contains many lessons couched in that con- 
versational Or monologue form which largely helps to secure intelligent 
intonation and phrasing. The growing dema continuous narratives 
is met in the latter lessons of each book above the primer stage.’ 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


‘Excellent books. In size, length of lessons, interest of narratives, 
explanatory matter, and other features of the best class of Readers, they 
will stand favourable comparison with any in the market. They are 
specially attractive as to binding, paper, printing, etc. The illustrations 
are numerous and appropriate, and the books, as a whole, give promise of 
a set of Readers that will take a foremost place.’ 





SCHOOL BOARD OHRONICLE. 


‘ Attractiveness has been the quality chiefly striven after in the pre- 
paration of this series. The lessons in few or none of the old 
extracts. They are of a kind which cannot fail to engage the interest of 
little learners, and at the same time to convey useful information to 
them of a simple kind, on a variety of subjects. A great amount of care 
has evidently been bestowed on the graduation of the readers.’ 


NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER. 

‘The Primers are well printed, well illustrated, and well graduated. 
The matter of the Infant Reader, in rhyme and prose, is admirably suited 
for children. The pictures are many and Joey “The Century Readers” 
~~ fear no comparison with the test the existing series of Reading 
s. 


TEACHERS’ AID. 


‘The material provided is perfectly fresh, varied, and interesting, all 
the books being fully g ted, and all so prepared as to exact! 
meet the Code requirements-in every particular. . . . The matter is 
wonderfully bright and attractive, and the arrangement is all that could be 
desired. th our judgment the entire series fs without an equal,’ 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘ These reading-books are marked by many excellent features. There 
is considerable freshness about the matter of the lessons. In many cases 
the interest is made continuous by the subject or story being carried on 
through a series of lessons. Moral teaching of a most desirable kind is 

iven in a most attractive and impressive way. Exercises in dictation and 
& rammar are appended to nearly every lesson.’ 








*.* Specimen Copies sent free to Head Teachers or Managers of Public Elementary Schools, 
on application to the Publishers. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 & 50, Old Bailey; Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dablin, 
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CITY OF LONDON 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street fuer, 5 from Broad. Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Bank.) 


CERTIFICATE, i889, 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1889, 
Science... exe 


i ‘a’ 
Matricclotinn ~~ aber, (00 Exes on 
Intermediate London Univenadty.. 


January i2th. 


A, 
Final B.A., London University .... 
Oufess and Cambelage Univers. capa. 


Royal Academy on 
Royal College of Musi 
Needlework, London Institute Diploma 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES, 


January 5th. 
The above are the dates fixed for commencing the Classes named. 
For Prospectus, &c., address PROFESSOR CUSACK, as above 
Personal applications may be made any day between ro a.m. and 4Pp-m. 
Tuition by Correspondence for Students in the Country. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 


AND 


Wesleyan-Methodist Educational Policy. 


By JAS. A. NEWBOLD, B.A. 


Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London & Manchester. 





Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Pupils may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., an 
— Examinations. 
»ils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 

for  sathomation only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from 10s. per quarter. 

We draw attention to our Courses for. Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 

Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition we Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 





Tost Svo. Strongly bound, Price 73. 
SARE Y’sS 


‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published b 
Stationers’ 





the Stationers’ Com 
all, Ludgate Hil, 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 











THE BEST GRAMMARS & DICTIONARIES 


OF MOST OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD. 

Includi ALBANIAN, ANGLO-SAXON, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, 5 © rian, Bantu, Basque, Ben gali, Burmese, 
CHINESE, Cuneiform, DANISH, DUTCH. EGYPTIAN, 
FRENCH, Frisian, GERMAN, 'GREEK, "Gujarati, HE. 
BREW, Herero, Hindi, HINDUSTANI, HUNGARIAN, 
ITALI AN, JAPANESE, Keltic, Kongo, * y, MALAY, 
Mala alim, Marathi, Nepali, Pahlavi, PERSIAN, 
POLISH, Prakrit, Punj jabi, Pushto, ROUMANIAN, RUS- 
SIAN, SANSKRIT, SERVIAN, Shan, Singhalese, SPANISH, 
Suahili, SWEDISH, Syriac, Tamil, Telugu, Tibetan, Turki, 
TURKISH, Uriya, Zend, &e., &c., as well as COMPARATIVE 
GR AMMARS, POLYGLOTTES, and other LINGUISTIC 
PUBLICATIONS, 

ARE PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL. 
Detailed Catalogues on Application, 





Second Edition, 32mo0., price 6d, 


TOUS LES VEBRBBES. 


a ions of all the Verbs, French and English, 
with Tables of Weights, Measures and Equivalent Values, from 
Bellows’ French Dictionary. 


London: TRUBNER & 00., Ludgate Hill. 


SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEMBER. 


Highly successful Coaching by Correspondence. No fee unless success- 
ful first time. Backward st ts made to pass. Exceptionally low terms. 
Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, &c., 
GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 
N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Pa of the Second Year 
are invited to communicate at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. The 
work for Second Year Students hesieg been the speciality for the past seven 
with increasing success each , there is little fear of failure now. 
Bait’ Se ~-7,. are got through y, and bright ones pushed into First 








CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—-20; Female Clerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Clerks, 15—17; Excise Assistants, 19—22 ; Customs, 
19—25 ; Telegraphists, Students, &e. 
Rapid Postal x of country students on a we 
individual system b » F.R.G.8., Fellow and 
Examiner to the Society of Science (London), &c. 
LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 
Over 350 Successes. Prospectus Free. 


Gbe Wractical BeacBer. 


A MontiLy EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

To Subscribers.—The /ractical Teacher is published on the 
25th of every month. Price 6d.; post free, 7 4.5 sent post free, 
three months for 1s. 11d.; six months, 33. a year, 7s. 6d. 

P. O. Orders should be made payable at Cc hes Office. 

Subscribers not receiving their copies regularly are respect- 

fully requested to write to the Publisher. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Approved, frefaid, advertisements will be inserted in the 
tical Teacher at the following rates:— 





go words or under... ese 
Above 20 words and under 32 ‘words ” ove 
f. words and under 64 wo - - 

‘or every additional ro WOPdS., we ane 


For an ordinary page ... ove ove 

For page facing matter. « ove 

For and page of wrapper ove eee ove 

For 3rd page of wrapper 

For the page opposite the 3rd page of wrapper. 5 guineas. 

For the 4th (bac e of wrapper .. oe 6 guineas. 

For the half page a % from t wrapper 3 guineas. 
Paris of a page are charged at a aligssiz higher vate.—Special 

quotations will be given for a series of three, six, or twelve months. 


4 guineas. 
5 guineas. 
$ guineas. 
- § guineas. 


Teachers Advertising for Situations. 


so words or under... =“ | 
For every additional 10 words... . a 


y, 


/ 
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HIGHEST AWARD FOR EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


THE NEW 


GRANVILLE STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. 


A thoroughly good set of writing-books. 
PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 18s. PER GROSS NET. 


Engraved in the best style; Printed on the best paper ; 
Bound in strong covers. 
The Series consists of TWELVE Books, 24 pages each, Two 
FOR EACH STANDARD OR CLAss, 





Also a Cheaper Series, consisting of TWELVE Books, 22 pages 
‘ gach, Two FoR EACH STANDARD. 


PRICE ONE PENNY BACH. 9s. PER GROSS NET. 
Specimen pages on application. 


‘An excellent series of Copy-Books, The writing is clear 
and bold, combining legibility with beauty.’-—Schoolmaster. 

‘The head-lines are designed to impress upon the minds of 
children Grammatical, Historical, and Geographical facts that 
will be useful in preparing for the standard examinations.’— 
School Guardian. 

‘We recommend these Books to the attention of those who 
desire to obtain large percentages and satisfy Inspectors in the 
subject of handwriting.’—School mistress. ; 

‘I consider this series the best in the market. The paper is 
excellent, while the copies will be of great assistance in teaching 
the class subjects,'-—/Avad Master. 


London: BURNS & OATES, Ld., 
GRANVILLE MANSIONS, ORCHARD ST., W.., 
and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, | 


And all Drawing Materials suitable for 
TECHNICAL and ART STUDENTS. 
: Empty, 


a 





JAPANNED TIN BOXES OF MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
LEVER BAR ACTION AND DIVISIONS FOR EACH COLOUR. 


N.B.—By means of the Patent Lever Bar Spring action, any 
pan or half-pan of colour can be instantancously 
taken out and replaced at will. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Reged: sent Post Free on application to 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON—Great New St., Fleet St.. E.C. 








LIBERAL 
TERMS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


LIBERAL 
TERMS FOR 
QUANTITIES. 














MR. MURRAY'S 
_ LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


FOR STUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QuitTies AND BIloGRAPHY : LATIN, CLASSICAL, 
BIOGRAPHICAL, With many Illustrations, and 
in different sizes to suit all requirements, 

GRAMMARS. § Latin, Greek, ENGLIsH, Frencu, 
GERMAN, HEBREW, AND ITALIAN, affording 
the simplest and most rapid means of learning 
the languages. 

HISTORIES or ALL CounTrigs AND AGEs. 
and Illustrations, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S ‘ PRINCIPIA’ SERIES rox 
LEARNING LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
&c., on the same system. 


THE ETON COLLEGE NEW SERIES OF 
Scnoo. Books. 


‘The Invisible Powers-of Nature,’ and other 
works on GEOLOGY, NATURAL PHILOsopHhy, 
PitystOLoGY, MATHEMATICS, &c. 
MANUALS or Gerocrarny, LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, 

CoMPosITION, &C., FOR ADVANCED OR 

ELEMENTARY STUDENTS, 
COMPOSITION anv Exercisks 1N ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, AND 
HEBREW, 


With Maps 


SCIENCE. 





*,* Catalogues containing full descriptions of 
all these Works, with numerous Illustrations, 
sent on application to the Publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


wokzs 3yT 


JAMES BAILEY, 


Head Master of the Southlands Training College, 
Battersea. 








Now Ready. Coen 8vo, Extra Cloth. Price as. 6d. 
HOW TO TEACH THE BABIES. A Manual of Infant 
School Method. 


The Schoolmistress says :~ ‘Mr, James Bailey, Head Master, Southlands 
Training College, Battersea, has just written an admirable book which 
every teacher of small children ought to possess. It is entitled ‘ How to 
Teach the Babies,’ and gives valuable instructions for classification of 
scholars, arrangement of lessons on all subjects in which children are 
examined by H.M. Inspector. We strongly recommend the work, which is 
neatly bound and well printed,’ 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ We commend the Manual to Infant teachers 
as sensible, practical, and forcible.’ 

The School Guardian says :—' We have read Mr, Bailey's book with 
interest and satisfaction.’ . 

The London Quarterly Review says :—‘The Manual is full of counsels 
and hints which all teachers will be thankful for.’ 

The Methodist Sunday School Record says :—‘It is admirably written, 
and we should be glad if it were in the hands of all our teachers, and to be 
got from all our school libraries.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘ This will prove a most useful book for 
those engaged in teaching young children.’ 

The Methodist Recorder says :—‘ Will be worth many times its price to 
the teacher who uses it.’ 

Now Ready. Cr. 8vo, Extra Cloth. Price as. 6d. 

ORAL TEACHING IN INFANT SCHOOLS, Comprisin 
Notes of Lessons, with Hints for the Construction an 
Delivery of Lessons, prepared with especial reference to 
the requirements of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, 
and acting ‘Teachers. 


The Schoolmaster says :—* This is a practical illustration of the author's 
valuable work *‘ How to teach the es.” . . . . We especially commend 
the blackboard sketches, the lessons of revision to all infant teachers, many 

whom will recognise and be ges to possess the complete series now pub- 
lished in such a handy form, re can be no doubt of its usefulness and 
success.’ 

The Educational News says:—‘ This will préve a most useful book in the 
infant schoolroom. The young teacher preparing a lesson for young 
children will find it an admirable guide.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES, Publisher, 
PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, 2.0. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES'S PU BLICATIO NS. 


es MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


In Sixteen Parts, price 2d. each. 


COWHAM’S 
MULHAUSER COPY~BOOKS. 


Prepared in strict accordance with the instructions to H.M. Inspectors. 


SCIENTIFIC .. a +e! . ae " oi hiitiaieaaias 
ARTISTIC an "S ei vi i .. in Design. 
UNIFORM ne a ta y= .. in Shape. 
LEGIBLE and Beautiful + - a “ .. in Form. 


These Copy-books have been specially prepared to meet the repeated demand for a Series of Books which.supply Exercises in 
Writing arranged on a RATIONAL and SCIENTIFIC PLAN. 


cy introduce abundant help for the youngest pupils, and at the same time gradually secure a perfectly INDEPENDENT and 
thoroughly LEGIBLE STYLE. 


he Copies display an artistic and simple beauty of design which stimulates the youthful learner to effort, and leads him rapidly 
to the acquisition of a BEAUTIFUL FORM OF we viet an 
The System has received the sanction and high approval of the Committee of Council on Education, and Pupils who have 


been taught under it have obtained year by year the highest marks in the entire Kingdom for Penmanship.—See BLUE Books, 
1875 to 1880, under ‘ My pram 


The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ The whole style and get-up from first to last is admirable, and Teachers would do well to 
examine the set and judge for 7 hemeabe es.” 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ Those teachers who are acquainted with and haye oferne Mulhiuser’s system in their schools will 
thank Mr. Cowham for these books . . . Mr. Cowham has successfully illustrated Mulhauser’s system of handwriting.’ 

The Fournal of Education says :—‘ The lecturer of Westminster Training College has produced a set of copy-books which are 
attractive to the eye, carefully arranged, and well calculated to answer the requirements of Schools.’ 


A HEAD MASTER writes :—*‘ I must express my warm approval of your ‘ Mulhiuser Copy Books.’ The writing of all my 
standards has greatly improved since I adopted them in my School.’ 


Mr. BERNAYS, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, says :— 
Our School Literature should contain such tales as "‘hiebs in 
 Hughes’s Standard Story Books.”’ 


Adopted by the Edinburgh and other School Boards, 
The Schoolmaster says :—‘ Admirable in every respect.’ 


EUGHES’sS 


NEW STANDARD STORY BOOKS. 


Th er et nS Type— Beauti ustrated—Strongly Bound—Sisze, small crown 8vo. 


Stories for Infants _. Stories for Standard ITI. 

Stories for Standard I. 2839 Stories for Standard IV. 

Stories for Standard I1@us Stories for Standard V. 
Stories for Standard > emptireie 2 Ox.,' alee 


























The Teacher says :—‘ We praised with unusual warmth the earlier books, and are pleased to find that the 
latest edition is worthy of its 
The Schoolmaster says:— They are original, interesting and attractive, and cannot -fail to create a love for 
—- They only require to be known to be appreciated.’ 
pers for Teachers say :—‘ They are charmin y written.’ 
TH e School and University Magasine says :— erve our highest commendation, and we unconditionally 
accord it to them, Worthy of the young and enterprising publishing house whose imprint it bears,’ 


LONDON : JOSEPH HUGHES, PUBLISHER, PILGRIM ST., LUDGATE HILL, E.¢. 














